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A PERIOD OF READJUSTMENT 


ISEACRES and doctrinaires advance a score of reasons for the gloom 
and depression which envelop the Wall Street precinct. The hard- 
headed, practical man of business gives but reason. He knows that 

Wall Street is in the grip of an inflexible law, namely, that of readjustment. 
The process of cauterizing ills and wounds may be painful but it is corrective 
and in the end wholesome. The unwritten laws of commerce and trade, of 
value and value received must be reckoned with by masters of finance. Until 
confidence is restored there can be no mobility of capital to finance extensions, 
betterments or new enterprises. 

It is indeed significant that the pessimism which infests the financial center 
of the country fails to communicate itself to the industrial and agricultural 
regions of the Middle West, the South or Pacific Northwest from which comes 
the great material wealth of the country. In a measure, however, no section 
of the United States is immune from the law of adjustment. There is a slack- 
ened speed of trade, there are evidences of hypodermic injections of economy 
and greater frugality and conservatism in the use of available capital. But the 
basic condition of finance and trade is one of sound health. This will eventually 
apply the restorative medicines which Wall Street needs. 

The international and domestic money markets all show that there is a 
world-wide shortage of money. In this country the shortage is due to restricted 
credit and the lack of elasticity in our system of National currency. With stock 
market values at their lowest levels and investors frightened by continued liqui- 
dation it would be both wise and just on the part of President Roosevelt and 
his collaborators in the war against corporation finance to cease flourishing the 
“big stick.” Foreign capital avoids American securities because of the whole- 
sale distrust directed against this country. It is due the honest merchant, busi- 
ness man and corporation that false impressions should be eradicated so that 
the constructive forces of our nation may have unfettered sway. Wall Street may 
be severely criticised for its excesses in the past. But there is a sturdy, brave 
striving for higher standards which should not be discouraged. Depression 
may be largely local but it casts a shadow upon the entire land. Happily, the 
period of readjustment, which this center is now experiencing, will work for a 
better understanding between the East and all other sections of the country. 

























































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OF A REVISED CURRENCY SYSTEM 


FESTUS J. WADE 
President Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo. 
( Address delivered October 9, 1907, before the Illinois Bankers’ Association Convention at Moline, Ill.) 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—The subject I am going to try to interest you 
in this morning is one peculiarly interesting to bankers, and is as important to the progress 
of this nation, in my judgment, as any of the great questions now being discussed by the 
administration; as great as and of equal importance to the existence of a great navy; 
equally as potent to the good of this country as the Panama Canal; and as great to the 
people of the Mississippi Valley as a 14-foot channel to the mouth of the Mississippi,—and 
that is “Currency Reform.” 

You can not have a great navy, nor can you dig the canal, nor can you dig a channel 
through to the mouth of the Mississippi, unless you have sound currency. In our strength 
we represent more than 20 per cent. of the wealth of the world. Our finance system 
is a reflection on the statesmen and bankers of the United States of America. I realize to 
the fullest extent how credulous that statement may appear to many of you. Neverthe 
less, I say it after careful consideration and with the absolute conviction in my own mind 
of its truth. The Currency Commission, appointed by the American Bankers’ Association, 
did not attempt to draft a bill for the reformation of currency, but simply prepared six 
suggestions upon which the statesmen of the country might formulate a measure. That 
report has been criticised favorably and unfavorably from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast. Their suggestions were as follows: 

CREDIT BANK NOTES 

First. Any National bank having been actively doing business for one year and hay 
ing a surplus fund equal to twenty per cent. of its capital shall have authority to issue 
credit notes as follows, subject to the rules and regulations to be determined by the 
Comptroller of the Currency: 

a. An amount equal to 40 per cent. of its bond secured circulation, but not to exceed 
25 per cent. of its capital, subject to a tax at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum upon the 
average amount outstanding. Provided that if at any time in the future, the present pro- 
portion of the total outstanding unmatured United States bonds to the total capitalization 
of all going National banks shall diminish, then the authorized issue of credit notes shall 
be increased to a correspondingly greater per centage of ‘ts bond-secured notes. 

b. A further amount equal to 12% per cent. of its capital, subject to a tax at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum upon the average amount outstanding in excess of the 
amount first mentioned. 

The total of credit notes and bond-secured notes shall not exceed the capital. 

RESERVE 

Second. The same reserves shall be carried against credit notes-as are now required 

by law to be carried against deposits 
GUARANTY FUND. 

Third. The taxes provided upon credit notes shall be paid in gold to the Treasurer 
of the United States, and shall constitute a guaranty fund for the redemption of notes 
of failed banks, and for the payment of the expenses of printing and the cost of redemp- 
tion. In order that the guaranty fund may be ample from the beginning, any bank making 
application to take out credit notes for issue shall deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States in gold an amount equal to 5 per cent. thereof. The unused portion of this initial 
payment shall be an asset of the contributing banks respectively, and shall be refunded 
from time to time when this may be done without reducing the guaranty fund below an 
amount equal to 5 per cent. of the credit notes taken out. 

REDEMPTION 

Fourth. The Comptroller of the Currency shall designate numerous redemption cities 
conveniently located in various parts of the country. Through the agency of the banks in 
such cities, adequate facilities shall be provided for active daily redemption of credit notes 

Fifth. The provisien of existing law limiting the retirement of bond secured notes to 
$3,000,000 per month shall be repealed. 

Sixth. All public moneys above a reasonable working balance, from whatever source 
derived, shall be currently deposited from day to day in National banks without requiring 
collateral security or special guaranty therefor, but in no case shall the balance carried 
with any bank exceed 50 per cent. of the capital thereof. All banks receiving such public 
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moneys on deposit shall pay into the United States Treasury interest thereon at the rate 
of 2 per cent. per annum. 

The commission has been greatly criticised by over-night students of finance, for 
assuming to give vent to that report. Theorists who have not looked into the facts were 
afraid it would permit the issuance of money without substance behind it. Let us see 
what the result would be. 

The credit currency as suggested by the commission is nothing more nor less than 
a demand certificate of deposit, or cashier's check, and if there is any banker within the 
sound of my voice that would criticise his felléw banker for issuing in a legitimate busi- 
ness way a demand certificate of deposit or a cashier’s check, we would like to hear from 
him.. In the history of the National banking system from 1863 down to the present time, 
if the National banks that have failed during all that forty years had not a dollar of bonds 
behind their currency, and you assembled every dollar of that currency of failed banks in 
that odd forty years and you put it on a table, a tax of one-fifth of 1 per cent. (not per 
annum, simply a tax of one-fifth of 1 per cent. levied only once) on the outstanding 
National bank circulation, would pay the loss for the entire time on the notes of all 
National banks which have failed, if they had not been secured by government bonds. 

Now, then, we propose a tax of 3 per cent. per annum, and the underlying principle, 
the principle which guided the commission in making that recommendation, was to create 
a currency, the equal of which would not exist in all Christendom. How did they pro- 
pose to do it? Take, for example, that the issuance of that currency would amount in 
the aggregate to $300,000,000 per annum. (It is immaterial what figure you take, the 
principle is the same). Three per cent. would create $9,000,000 per annum; in ten years 
without interest, $90,000,000; in forty years, $360,000,000, or more than outstanding notes. 

It was the intention of the commission that every dollar of that taxation be used for 
the purchase of gold; that the gold so bought be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States of America; that upon its deposit, gold certificates be issued against that deposit, 
and those certificates in turn deposited with your National banks, and thus secure the 
tax as gold secured circulation. At the end of forty years without interest you would 
have $60,000,000 more gold in your treasury than you would have notes in existence, and 
every note secured by an actual deposit in gold. Your answer will be: How about those 
failed notes? What became of them? History tells us, after having gone through the 
ravishes of a great Civil War, and a war with Spain, and two of the most severe panics 
this country ever experienced, in 44 years the loss of all money that would have been 
occasioned, had the National banking notes of failed banks not been secured, would have 
amounted only to about $7,000,000, and the interest upon this taxation deposited with the 
National banks for which they should pay 2 per cent. per annum would more than take 
care of all possible loss under those conditions. 

I promised to point out to you the ridiculousness and the weakness of the currency 
system of this government. I promised to show you the absolute injustice of Uncle Sam 
in the conduct of the banking business. Suppose you were a director of the First National 
Bank of Moline, and were running one of those magnificent factories, and said to the 
citizens of Moline, “Come and put your deposits in my bank, I am here to watch it.” And 
we would take your advice and deposit our money. And then suppose you would step 
up to the cashier and say, “Mr. Cashier, I am a director here; I am a supervisor of this 
institution; here is my money for deposit also, but I want you to give me government 
bonds as security for my money.” What would your other depositors think of that as a 
proposition? And yet what does the government of the United States do? Uncle Sam 
says, through his Treasury Department, the National banking system of the United States 
is the soundest and best of all banking systems. That is true. He inferentially advises 
the people of the United States to deposit their money with the National banks. He 
himself will deposit with nothing but a National bank, but he says to his 80,000,000 of 
people, “Put your money in there and you are safe, because I am watching it.” And when 
he goes to put his money in, he says to the cashier of that bank, “Give me part of the 
assets that you are holding for these other depositors. Give me security in eovernment 
bonds, or the highest type of bonds, or I will not give you a dollar to deposit.” Is that 
right? Is that just? is that the system the intelligent financier of to-day wants to stand 
for? No. 

Again, take your National bank notes that go current along with gold certificates. 
Theoretically they are guaranteed by the government. A fiction! Every National bank 
that took out circulation five years ago and bought bonds for the purpose of taking cir- 
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culation out, has actually lost money on the investment. Why? Because the depreciation 
of government bonds has been such as to eat up all the profits on National bank circula- 
tion, if the bonds were bought in 1902. Again, look how Uncle Sam handles his banking 
business. There is not a financier to-day who would ever dream for a minute of buying 
government bonds for an investment. Why? Because at the present low price the rate 
of interest on the 2 per cents is so low, he had better keep his money subject to check. 
Why is that so? Because through the operation of the present currency law, Uncle Sam 
says to the National banker, “Take my 2 per cent. bonds and I will let you issue money 
against them.” He guarantees that he will pay the 2 per cent. bonds at maturity, but he 
does not guarantee you against loss in the interim, through depreciation of his bonds, in 
case you desire to cash his bonds and withdraw your circulation, nor does he guarantee 
the note holder against any loss that may be occasioned by that bank being obliged to sell 
its bonds at a lower price than par. 

Let us take a hypothetical proposition, which is not at all beyond the possibility of 
becoming fact. Suppose we should suddenly be thrown into war with a great nation— 
Japan, England, Russia or Germany, as we were with Spain; suppose it was necessary 
for us to suddenly increase our army and our navy at a cost of half a billion dollars. 
Where would the money come from? It would come, my friends, exactly as it did during 
the Civil War and the Spanish war—by the issuance of bonds. What rate would these 
bonds sell for on this market, even under the present system? They would have to be at 
least a 4 per cent. bond. The National banks could not buy more than $200,000,000 of 
them, because now they are almost up to the limit of their circulation. What would be 
the result of a 4 per cent. bond sold at 102 or 103 on the 2 per cent. bonds now selling at 
105 or 106. It would cause a depreciation in the valuation of the $600,000,000 of bonds 
that are now held by the Treasury at Washington to secure National bank circulating 
notes. You may answer and say it is out of the question for government bonds to go 
below par. My reply is, had any American citizen stated in the British empire twenty 
years ago that the British consols would drop to 81, he would have been regarded as an 
imbecile, and yet a war with a handful of Dutch (only 50,000) brought the consols of 
the great British empire down to 81. And at that time they were bearing 3 per cent.. in- 
terest instead of 2 per cent., as are our present government bonds. 

The currency commission when discussing the question could have readily prepared a 
plan of currency reform, if they would have wiped the present laws and system (with its 
seven different kinds of money in the United States) off the map and commenced over 
again. First we had to consider that which was economically sound; secondly, politically 
wise; thirdly, do nothing that would injure the $600,000,000 government bonds now held 
by the government as security for the circulation of the National banks of this country, 
and when one after another would give vent to some brilliant idea economically sound, 
one of the other brethren would say, “It is all right, but our section of the country will 
not stand for that doctrine.” ; 

The emergency currency, pure, plain and simple, we proposed to tax 5 per cent. per 
annum; which was only to be issued in times of panic. As it is now, you have no way 
of increasing your currency except through the circulation of the National banking sys- 
tem (and that is now almost impossible) and the production of gold. If you want better 
proof of the weakness of that system in the minds of the ablest financiers of the country, 
pick up their bank statements and observe how little circulation the great banks of New 
York have as compared to their capital. The large banks in New York City will not 
average more than 50 per cent. of circulation issued which they are entitled to put out. 
Take, for example, such ably managed institutions as the First National Bank of Chicago. 
Note its circulation. Is not J. B. Forgan as bright as the other fellows who have issued 
up to the full limit? Yes, he sees that to do so is apt to hurt his institution; therefore, 
takes out only a modest amount of circulation. 

A great deal has been said about the low taxation. A tax of 3 per cent. on a credit 
currency is fundamentally wrong, and any man that has made a careful and analytical 
study of the situation will be convinced that instead of its being too low, it is twice the 
taxation it should be. Why then did we agree to that? Because we knew, if we recom- 
mended a 1 per cent. tax or 1% per cent. tax, we would be chargeable with being con- 
trolled by the imaginary powerful banking interests that are supposed to represent this 
country, but which no one can locate. 

What does a 3 per cent. tax on a credit currency mean? It means an interest charge 
of 4% per cent. Why? Because we exact a legal teiuder reserve of 25 per cent. to be 
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held against it. For every dollar of credit currency you issue, you can only loan 75 cents. 
We require the bank to pay the cost of printing the notes; the cost of redemption; the 
incidental expenses to the operation. Uncle Sam never gives anything for nothing, and 
we have to pay these expenses. Therefore, it has been figured out that a 3 per cent. cur- 
rency tax means 4% per cent. money. That is the protection against inflation. Just at 
the present hour, for the next sixty days, and for the past thirty days, all of us would 
be glad to pay 4% per cent. for money, if our neighbors would do likewise, and if we 
could get it in big sums, because we could loan it at 6 and 7 per cent. and make money 
out of it. But just the minute this pressure is taken off Wall Street, then you will retire 
your credit currency, because it will not pay you to keep out 4% per cent. certificates of 
demand deposits or credit currency notes. 

Let us see what great danger there would be in the issuance of credit currency notes: 
Suppose a wholesale grocery firm, a wholesale dry goods establishment, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, a reputation for integrity, honesty and ability in the management of their 
business first class—as a banker, would you regard their loan excessive if they owed 25 
per cent. on their open note without collateral? Of course you would not. What is the 
difference between a bank worth $1,000,000, clean assets, with a surplus of $200,000, issuing 
its commercial paper, or credit currency notes, for 25 per cent. of its capital, or $250,000, 
which is practically only 20 per cent. of its net worth. 

Many advocate the United States banking system—a great central bank.. They point 
to Germany, to France, to England. That is a good idea if they will let us have a bank 
in every State. It would be magnificent. But when you come to figure out from a 
geographical point of view that the State of Texas alone is bigger than all of Continental 
Europe, with the exception of Russia, then you can see how futile it would be to have a 
general central bank. Where are we going to locate it? At San Francisco? At New 
York? At Corsicana, Texas? St. Paul, Minn.? 

(Voice in the audience.) At Chicago! 

I knew some fellow would say Chicago. 

Now, my friends, that is why we do not want a central bank. It would be ideal for 
the people of the State in which it was located. But it would be hard on the fellow on 
the outside, one, two, three thousand miles away. And you can not force the American 
people to do that which they do not want to do. And they do not want a central bank in 
the United States of America. It has been twice tried and was not satisfactory. 

If there is any one within the sound of my voice who does not like the currency com- 
mission’s report, it is his duty to suggest something more practical, or vote for the adop- 
tion of the commission’s report. It is not his duty to try to tear down that which fifteen 
men have endeavored to construct in an efficient and deliberate way. If some great crisis 
should arise, which there is no indication of at present, thank the Lord, and we could not 
expand our currency (which we can not at present), trouble would follow. That is why 
I say that the currency question is equal'in importance to every other question in America, 
and yet bankers from Maine to California will listen to these talks and go away and say, 
“We have a good system; our money is taken everywhere, and why not let it alone.” The 
measure adopted in 1863 was to keep the government afloat, a temporary measure which 
the records will show every student of finance was violently opposed to, but could not 
offer any better remedy. It is impractical in operation. It is unsound in practice. It is 
dangerous in principle. 

One word: more about the present situation. ‘You have heard, as one of the speakers 
has said, that he hoped there was no cloud of danger in the near future. My friends, you 
can not have financial trouble in this country as long as you have God in His infinite 
wisdom, and you have Him on your side when you see the corn fields of this nation as 
they are to-day; when cotton, corn, wheat, oats, when our agricultural products are such 
that they feed the world; when prices are so high you are becoming enormously rich, you 
can not have financial danger. Where all of us make the mistake is in carefully analyzing 
the “Wall Street crop” through the public press, forgetting the agricultural crop. Bear 
in mind that the State of Texas alone shipped more cereals and cotton to Europe than 
all the States west of the Allegheny mountains.. We are the: producers of wealth in the 
Mississippi Valley bringing from Continental Europe hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year, and so long as that condition prevails, we can not have financial difficulty, Go home 
‘with that assurance absolutely in your mind. The only danger would be that the govern- 
ment as a nation, through pestilence or war, would be called upon to extend its bond issue 
as it did forty years ago. Then your system of finance is not arranged to combat it. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


HE variety and scope of practical subjects intelligently discussed by ex- 
perienced trust company officials contributed toward making the last 
meeting of the Trust Company Section at Atlantic City one of the 

most instructive and interesting sessions in the history of the organization. 
Credit must be given to Mr. A. A. Jackson, vice-president of the Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, who, as chairman of the Executive Committee, as- 
sumed the burden of work in the arrangement of subjects and selection of speak- 
ers. The address of Hon. Charles Emory Smith, the former Postmaster-General 
and Ambassador to Russia, in which he defined the distinction in the term 
“trust,” as applied to fiduciary companies and commercial combinations, was a 
masterpiece of logic and brought home to his hearers the deep significance which 
attaches to this title and the misuse to which it has been applied. 

It was particularly fitting and timely that the first speaker to address the 
meeting should dwell with such emphasis upon the proper and improper inter- 
pretations placed upon the word “trust,” in view of the fact that a considerable 
portion of the proceedings was devoted to the subject of restraining speculative 
and promotion companies from misusing this honored title. In his report as 
chairman of the Executive Committee, Mr. Jackson earnestly advocated the 
adoption of effective measures to prevent the spread of illegitimate trust com- 


pany promotions to which Trust Companies called the attention of the Penn- 
sylvania Trust Company Section. Mr. Roland L. Taylor, vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Trust, Safe Deposit and Insurance Company of Philadelphia, sup- 
plemented the recommendation of the Executive Committee in the course of his 
address with an earnest exposition of the danger which legitimate trust company 


interests invite by permitting such promotions to flourish. 

In fact, aside from the very practical and valuable addresses delivered, the 
subject of stemming the tide of trust company promotions of this character ap- 
peared to be the key-note of the meeting. Unfortunately, the majority of the 
delegates present were not acquainted with the extent and proportions which 
such fraudulent and speculative trust company promotions have assumed. 
Nevertheless, the Section appointed a committee to consider the subject, which 
reported a resolution calling upon all members to request and enjoin the legisla- 
tures of the several States, where authority is lacking, to enact such laws as will 
prohibit the use of the word “trust” in the title of any institution other than a 
legitimately organized trust company, duly incorporated, having ample capital 
and subject to examinations and the provisions of the statutes. 

Mr. Festus J. Wade, the president of the Section, whose presence con- 
tributed much toward making the proceedings at recent meetings interesting 
and instructive, was prevented from attending because of important trust com- 
pany developments in St. Louis which have resulted in the absorption of the 
Missouri-Lincoln Trust Company by the Mercantile Trust Company, of which 
Mr. Wade is president. In his absence Mr. Philip S. Babcock, vice-president 
of the Section, officiated with tact and ability. The 400 delegates in attendance 
were welcomed by Mr. Uzal H. McCarter, president of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J. The report of the secretary showed an increase of 162 
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members during the year, making the total membership 846, representing aggre- 
gate resources of $3,300,000,000, which is equal to one-quarter the total resources 
of the membership of the American Bankers’ Association with over 9,000 mem- 
bers. It is significant that the Trust Company Section, with but one-tenth the 
membership of the Association, nevertheless has one quarter of the $12,818,- 
134,304 total resources represented by the latter. 

Excellent progress was reflected in the reports of the committees on pro- 
tective laws and for the better protection of municipal securities. The morning 
session was concluded with the roll call of States. The reports made by the 
vice-presidents from the various States showed wholesome and rapid advance- 
ment of trust company interests, especially in the matter of securing new legis- 
lation. 

The afternoon was opened with an able prepared address on the “Utility 
of the Country Trust Company,” by Mr. John T. Woodruff, president of the 
Springfield Trust Company, Springfield, Mo. Then followed the introduction 
of various practical topics for discussion. Mr. E. D. Fisher, secretary of the 
Flatbush Trust Company, of Brooklyn, presented instructive formulas and ex- 
periences on the subject of new methods of advertising and their results. Mr. 
Frederick Phillips, of the Lincoln Trust Company of New York, also contributed 
excellent advice on this topic. Equally instructive were the addresses made in 
relation to charges of companies for business of a trust nature; the management 
of real estate by trust companies in a fiduciary capacity and the propriety of 
separating trust business from various financing and promoting undertakings. 


Mr. Philip A. Babcock, vice-president of the Trust Company of America, of 
New York City, was elected president of the Section; Mr. A. A. Jackson, vice- 
president of the Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia, first vice-president. 
Five members were elected to the Executive Committee, and vice-presidents were 
also elected for the various States entitled to such representation. 


DETAILED REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 
MORNING SESSION 


N the absence of the president of the Section, Mr. Festus J. Wade, president 
| of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, the twelfth annual meeting 
was called to order in Atlantic City, September 24, 1907, by the first vice- 
president, Mr. Philip S. Babcock, vice-president of the Trust Company of Am- 
erica, New York City. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Townsend, as 
follows: 

Heavenly Father grant us Thy presence and look with eyes of favor upon 
this gathering for the promotion and furtherance of interests vital to the children 
of men. Bless these Thy co-workers who train each community in so many 
necessary and essential things. Guide and sustain them as they act and admin- 
ister what so greatly promotes the virtues of system, progress, dependability, 
keeping promises, clear thinking, wise action and let Thy Holy Spirit give these 
men ripe judgment in their deliberations. We ask it for Thy tender mercy’s 
sake, Amen. 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, we are fortunate in being welcomed to this city 
by one of our distinguished associates in the trust company business, Mr. Uzal 
H. McCarter, President of the Fidelity Trust Company, of Newark. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


UZAL H, McCARTER 
President Fidelity Trust Company of Newark, N. J. 

R. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—When the committee waited on me 

and requested me to make an address of welcome to this Section, I 

strenuously demurred on account of the lack of personal ability to fit- 

tingly perform the task, but I was met with the suggestion that personal qualifi- 

cations, or the lack of the same, need not enter into the subject for the reason 

that addresses of welcome had become a sort of vermiform appendix to every 

convention—seemingly necessary, but apparently useless—and that only the 

slightest attention need be paid to this thing by any one. This was quite reas- 
suring to me. 

In presenting to you, as I do, the greetings of our State, and in welcoming 
you, I desire this welcome to be more than a perfunctory expression such as we so 
often hear—“*We welcome you with all the warmth and cordiality of our natures 
and are proud that you have chosen this most attractive city for your meeting 
place.” 

The trust companies of our State send you greetings. We welcome you 
because from your deliberations we hope and expect to learn much in the proper 
conduct of our institutions, and as to what additional safeguards may be thrown 
around our business for the protection of our depositors and our stockholders: 

The history of the trust companies in our State in the past has been very 
satisfactory and very fortunate, in that during the past decade there has been 
only one trust company failure. This is a record of which we are proud and 
which we think will compare favorably with any other section of the country. 
I say this is a record of which we are proud, but we are impelled to the belief 
that the sole reason for this record is not entirely from the fact of our superior 
ability or knowledge over the rest of you gentlemen, though we have some 
strong ideas on that subject, but it is also due to the stringency of the laws relat- 
ing to the management of trust companies of our State, and to the strict con- 
formity to which the trust companies are held to the enforcement of our laws by 
the rigid examination made by the department at least once a year. 

There are at the present time seventy-four trust companies in New Jersey, 
with an aggregate capital of $15,000,000, surplus $22,000,000, deposits $137,- 
000,000, and judging from the pertinacity of the solicitations of our neighboring 
bankers, our accounts and business seem to be very desirable. 

New Jersey is very small, geographically considered, it being only about 
100 miles from New York to Philadelphia, but when the New York banker 
desires to reduce his balance in Philadelphia, and money happens to be tight— 
as it generally is there—then the distance from Philadelphia to New York is 
materially increased and the time consumed in sending a remittance to New 
York leads one to wonder at the vastness of the empire. (Laughter.) 

While, as I have said, New Jersey is exceedingly small, geographically, still, 
from our earliest history down to the present time she has always been in the 
safe and conservative column. ‘We have a constitution which protects property 
and property rights, and we have a Supreme Court that enforces that constitu- 
tion to the letter. Thus far neither the executive nor judicial branches of our 
State has seen fit to emulate those high in authority who prefer personal notor- 
iety and the enhancement of private interests to the strict and impartial per; 
formance of duty. The result of this conservatism of our State is that our 
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citizens live in the peaceable enjoyment of their possessions, be they great or 
small. We, of course, have our reformers. 

We have been investigated and reinvestigated by our noble patrons whose 
zeal for public office is all consuming, but our institutions have emerged trium- 
phant, so that to-day our only great anxiety is to secure your pleasure and enter- 
tainment. We wish you a very happy stay within our borders, and that when 
your deliberations have ceased you will return to your homes carrying with you 
only the most pleasant memory of your visit. 

The Chairman—I am sorry that the President of this Section, Mr. Wade, is unable 
to be with us, because I cannot make so fitting a reply to this address of welcome as could 
our President. 

The absence of our President devolves upon me the duty of presiding over the delibera- 
tions of this meeting, and I ask your kind indulgence for any mistakes I may make. I 
believe the first business in order is the report of the Secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
New York, Sept. 1, 1907. 


To the Members of the Trust Company Section :— 
The financial statement for the year is as follows: 


i er en A sg oes nn oo sd cscesceuenp a eepp au bebanibn oe wasibede $ 508.66 
October 19, 1906, by appropriation of Executive Council at St. Louis, Mo...... 3,000.00 
eae oe Se: weet Cammbens Section fOrms..... . ov iicacvieccceie ss cpeacicresibden 138.00 
By sale of 3 Trust Company Section proceedings 1896-03.................... 9.00 
By sale of regular Trust Company Section proceedings....................... 5.00 
$3,750.66 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

IE OU IO MO sg, os occ sins do aweWeubondetes snebeswee $162.35 

ew. . cin a. o'c..0s sin sdeyhaleeaee bel onde ees 549.42 

Expenses Executive Committee meeting, Hot Springs, Va., May 6, 1907 567.55 

law as ooo o00 sn pee BANE + clvenba sh eK ue ss 780.00 

nh ON s oa wv cin.0 cn seen s dh kee meus boo 63.25 
mmpeen moeous CORvetiOn OF 1007. ... 06.6 sc ccc ct cece deaceeees 21.00 2,143.57 
Se ee OE. BO, hs iiekek desc 0d sesedceuadeeedes $1,607.09 


The Chairman—The report calls attention to States that are entitled to a vice-presi- 
dent. At the proper time representatives from all States will be asked to caucus and put 
in their nominations for vice-presidents. 


I think you will all be glad to know that this year we have the largest membership 
the Section has ever had. 


The next regular order of procedure is the report of the Executive Committee. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


To the Members of the Trust Company Section: 


During the year that has elapsed since the last annual convention your committee 
has endeavored to discharge its duties and to show appreciation of the trust reposed in 
it by actively furthering the interests of the Section, by correspondence, in meetings, and 
by the labors of its sub-committees. The reports of two of the latter you will hear at 
this morning’s session. 

Following its meeting held in May last, your committee busied itself in framing for 
the sessions of to-day a programme that should bring before the members of the Section 
vital subjects in addresses and for general discussion. It is hoped that the latter will be 
freely indulged in to the general good of the membership, and the making of a successful 
meeting. There is no doubt that participation in the deliberations of the convention by 
each member who has something of worth to voice is productive of a session that not 
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only affords profit and pleasure to the members in attendance, but by their comment sub- 
sequently brings to the notice of non-members the advantages of alliance with the associa- 
tion. 


It is these additions to our ranks of which we are desirous, and it has been the aim 
of your committee to aid as much as possible in the acquisition of new members of the 
proper standing. The report of your Secretary, with its tabulated statement of the steadily 
increasing figures for the past three years, shows a most gratifying condition of the mem- 
bership list. It is of interest to go even further back and to compare the eight hundred 
and forty-six trust companies now forming our Section with the list of ten years ago 
showing a membership at the time of the first annual meeting in 1897 of one hundred and 
fourteen trust companies. This has increased by steady growth throughout the years, 
each annual convention showing consistent gains, and your committee is glad to report 
that the year that has just ended shows the largest growth of any of the eleven years of 
the existence of the Section, there having been in it a net addition to our ranks of one 
hundred and twenty-eight companies, after the careful passing upon qualifications of apjpli- 
cants for membership. This growing of the Section naturally produces an increasing 
attendance at its annual meetings, so that from the small gathering of thirty delegates at 
Detroit in 1897, we reached the figure of two hundred and twenty-nine companies repre- 
sented at the convention in Washington year before last, and the recession in numbers 
at the St. Louis meeting was undoubtedly because of its distance from the more populous 
district of representation upon the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Section is to be congratulated also upon the strength of its membership in the 
total trust company existence in the United States. Out of an aggregate of approximately 
fourteen hundred companies using the word Trust’in their title, eight hundred and forty- 
six, or about sixty per cent., are members of this Section, and of the total resources of 
all these fourteen hundred companies amounting to approximately $4,500,000,000, your 
membership of eight hundred and forty-six companies represents about $3,300,000,000 of 
resources; that is to say, our membership of sixty per cent. of all the trust companies 
in the country owns over seventy-three per cent. of the total assets of all these com- 
panies. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that in the near future further strides will be 
made toward increasing these percentages. 

Your committee has communicated with the governmental bodies in the various 
States and Territories to elicit facts as to the solvency of trust companies therein during 
the year just past, and it has the pleasure to report that in three cases only is it advised 
of a failure within that period. Of these, one was in an Eastern State, with liabilities 
of approximately $1,000,000, and to pay its depositors the receiver has at the present 
time sufficient funds; one was in the Middle North, with liabilities of about $850,000, and 
one in the extreme Northwest, but this last, your committee is advised should not be 
counted as that of a trust company in the proper sense of the word:as its amount of trust 
business was quite unimportant, and its failure due to bad management of the depart- 
ments that were not related in any sense to those that are the proper divisions, of a 
rightly constituted trust company. 

The very fact of this last named occurrence leads your committee to counsel the 
continuance by some means of the work that has been carried on by the Committee on 
Protective Laws, so that efforts may be especially directed against the creation under the 
guise of trust companies or corporations misleading in their title, and which in many 
cases are formed for the purpose of fraud. It is hoped that a resolution to effect this 
will be made during this meeting, and it is in the opinion of your committee the more 
necessary that some action should be taken by this Section at the present time for the 
reason that during the past year there seem to have come into activity the operations of 
unscrupulous promoters, who forming themselves into corporations under charters se- 
cured in States with lax incorporation laws are offering to the small and unwary investor 
throughout the country the opportunity to subscribe for stock in so-called trust companies 
to be formed, whose life if they succeed in actually commencing business can for the most 
part end only in speedy failure, and the reason for whose inception is altogether the desire 
of the flotation company to make its fees. As very often the schemes of these promotors 
do not reach the point of the actual incorporation of the proposed so-called trust com- 
pany, the evil in its embryonic state is one hard to deal with, but to guard against the 
great wrong that menaces legitimate companies by such schemes your committee would 
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suggest the pronouncement of this meeting against business of the nature in question, 
and an earnest call upon its members in each State to watch carefully for outcropping 
of the evil in their localities with a view to immediate measures to prevent its spread. 
This pernicious industry would seem to be in its infancy, and its results have not yet 
become apparent, as is evidenced by the gratifying absence of failure throughout the 
country just now reported during a year which may not have been the most comfortable 
for companies lacking conservatism in their management. 


Nevertheless this happy condition should not delude us into the belief that there may 
be at all lessened the safeguard surrounding our business, and your committee therefore 
takes pleasure in recommending the suggestion of Mr. Clark Williams as made in his 
report as president of the Section at its last meeting, that there should be adopted by the 
several members of this Section, by-laws or resolutions providing for frequent examina- 
tion of their affairs by their directors, or committees thereof rotating in office, which 
shall not be a perfunctory but an actual physical examination of the assets and affairs of 
the corporation, and that efforts shall be made to bring about proper State supervision 
of trust companies in localities where it does not now exist. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. A. Jackson, Chairman. 
The report of the Executive Committee was accepted and placed on file. 


The Chairman—Next in order is the report of the Committee on Protective Laws. 
Mr. Dinkins is the chairman of the committee, but he is not here, and I will ask the Secre- 
tary to read the report. 


The report is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROTECTIVE LAWS 


To the Members of the Trust Company Section: 

Your Committee on Protective Laws begs leave to report that since the last meeting 
it has addressed itself to advocating and has endeavored to secure the passage of legisla- 
tion in various States protecting the use of the word “Trust,” and making provisions for 
State supervision. 

Since that time the State of Oregon has passed an elaborate banking law, defining 
what shall constitute banking business, regulating the same, establishing a Board of Bank 
Commissioners, and providing for a Bank Examiner. A section of the act contains a 
sweeping provision to the effect that no person, firm or corporation, shall use either or 
any of the terms, “Bank,” “Banker,” “Bankers,” “Banking-house,’ or “Trust Company,” 
unless he, they, or it shall have first fully complied with the provisions of the act. It is, 
however, provided that the term “Trust Company” may be used by person, firm, or cor- 
poration when the business transacted is not in any sense a banking business as defined 
in the act. As banking business as defined in the act, is such as is ordinarily incidental 
to the business of a trust company, the proviso fails to protect the use of the word 
“Trust.” In this respect the act should, of course, be amended. 

Colorado has also in the period mentioned provided supervision of State banking, 
and has not only forbidden the use of the words, “Bank, Banking, Banker and Trust 
Company” by individuals, co-partnerships or corporations not complying with the act, but 
has also forbidden the use of the word “Trust” in any institution not organized under the 
special statutes relating to the organization of trust companies. 

Connecticut, too, has in the past years come into line with an act providing that no 
persons, associations, or corporations, except banks, trust companies, building and loan 
associations incorporated under the laws of the United States, or of the State, shall use 
the words, “Bank, Trust or Savings.” 

Legislation along the desired lines has been moved, and the committee trusts some- 
what forwarded in a number of other States, notably Wisconsin, Georgia and Ohio. 


In a large number of States no sessions of general assembly have been held since 
your last meeting. 


In concluding, your committee thinks it may be of interest to summarize what has 
been accomplished to date in the way of securing legislation protecting the use of the 
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word “Trust” and providing State supervision of trust companies, and what remains to 
be accomplished in those directions throughout the various States. From such data as 
it is able to command, it finds there is more or less satisfactory legislation in thirteen 
States providing both State supervision and protecting the use of the word “Trust”; 
that fourteen States have satisfactory laws providing State supervision, but no law pro- 
tecting the use of the word “Trust”; that one State protects the word “Trust,” but pro- 
vides for no supervision; and that some seventeen States have no provision either for 
supervision, or for protection of the word “Trust.” 

P. H. McInrosuH, 

Puitie S. BAascock, 

Lynn H. DINKINs, 

Committee. 
On motion, the report of the Committee on Protective Laws was accepted and placed 

on file. 


The Chairman—Later in the day there will probably be a resolution offered continuing 
the committee on this subject, because it is doing very valuable work indeed. 
The next is the report of the Committee on Better Protection of Municipal Securities, 


.and I will ask Mr. McIntosh, the chairman of the committee, to read the report. 


REPORT ON THE BETTER PROTECTION OF MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


Your committee has found the matter of the Better Protection of Municipal Securities 
of growing interest and increasing difficulties. The frequency with which the courts are 
called upon to determine the validity of municipal issues clearly indicates the need for 
something better than the present system. An essential of all such issues is ready negotia- 
bility, and like Czsar’s wife they must be above suspicion, for once tainted,—tainted for 
ever. The primary steps should be most carefully safeguarded, so that investors may not 
be dependent upon the attitude of the various State courts. 

Accurate statistics are not available, but information has been obtained of losses 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars, that have resulted from irregularities or 
carelessness in municipal issues, and from forgeries that have been made easy by the lack 
of proper care on the part of municipal authorities. The laws governing such issues in 
the several States are, in the main, crude and incomplete, and have apparently been hastily 
drawn by parties who had little knowledge and less experience in handling investment 
securities, and who had no appreciation of the need of protection to investors, or of the 
readier sale and enhanced values that would acrcue to such securities if every safeguard 
was thrown around their issuance. By extensive correspondence it has been ascertained 
that there are about as many metheds as there are States, and but few of them with any 
well defined plan. 

Repeated efforts have been made to ascertain accurately the laws prevailing in every 
State, but with only partial success. Many of our letters have gone unanswered, while 
many, who have responded, have done so in the most casual way, and have seemed to 
consider the subject of too little importance to demand any special attention. 

In one case only an intelligent firm of bankers volunteered the opinion that no legis- 
lation is needed and that the parties handling or purchasing municipals must rely solely on 
their attorneys in each individual case. One State, Arkansas, had little interest in the sub- 
ject, because her cities and towns were forbidden by the constitution to issue bonds of any 
kind. 

In several instances, however, and particularly in both sections where large sums are 
invested in securities of this class, our inquiries have elicited much information, and many 
valuable suggestions. Our thanks are due to several members of the Council, who have 
cheerfully and intelligently aided us in our investigation. 

Special attention is being given to this matter by several leading trust companies, 
notably the City Trust Company of Boston, the U. S. Mortzage and Trust Company and 
“The Columbia” of New York and to each of these we are indebted for much valuable 
assistance. These trust companies have special and well organized departments to deal 
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with this branch of their business, and they are prepared at minimum cost to take entire 
charge of all issues from the very moment they are authorized by the vote of the people 
until ready for. sale and delivery. They furnish the paper, which is specially made for 
them; and for every sheet of which they require the strictest accounting. They keep on 
hand steel engraved forms, which need only to be filled in by the printer, thus making over 
issues practically impossible. 
























































Their own attorneys pass upon the regularity of each issue, every bond is duly reg- 
istered on their books, where is spread also a complete history of the issue, and their 
certificate attests the regularity and thorough identity of every separate bond. When 
the services of these trust companies are taken advantage of the risk of fraud is minimized, 
and the market value of the securities bearing their certificate is largely enhanced, thus 
doubtless more than making good the entire cost of such supervision. But, unfortunately, 
the great majority of municipalities, not realizing the value of such oversight™and desir- 
ous. of economiz‘ng, do not avail themselves of it, and so put out their securities with 
scarcely any care at any point. 





Of course, no legislation can require the use of the trust companies, so the difficulty 
must ‘be reached in some other-way. In the meantime, however, the American Bankers’ 
Association, and every State association, should wage a campaign of education along this 
line, and so far as possible through local bankers endeavor to have all municipals issued 
under the supervision of reputable trust companies. Then the Legislative Committee, | 
through State associations, and otherwise, should endeavor to have every State Legislature 
enact some protective law. | 
In our report submitted at St. Louis last year, we reported briefly on the Georgia and 
Texas «statutes for the protection of municipal bonds. Notwithstanding this we deem it 
important to report more fully on these statutes in his report as well as on the Colorado 
statute, as the best protection is found in the States of Colorado, Georgia and Texas. 
The Texas statute reads as follows: 


“Any county, city or town in the State of Texas desiring to issue bonds as authorized 
by the constitution and law of this State, shall, before such bonds are offered for sale, 
forward to the Attorney General in regard to the bonds to be issued, a certified copy of 
the order or ordinance levying the tax to pay interest and provide a sinking fund, with a 
statement of the total bonded indebtedness for such county, city or town, includ‘ng- the 
series of bonds proposed and the assessed value of property for the purpose of taxation as 
shown by the last official assessment of such county, city or town, together with such other 
information as the Attorney General may require; whereupon it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to carefully examine said bonds in connection with the facts and the 
constitution and laws on the subject of the execution of such bonds, and if, as the result 


———owr 
—————————— 


of this-examination, the Attorney General shall find that such bonds were issued in con- 


formity with the constitution and laws, and they were valid and binding obligations upon 
such county, city or town, by which they were executed, he shall so certify. When said 
bonds have been examined by the Attorney General, and his certificate thereto attached, 
they shall be registered by the comptroller in a book to be kept for that purpose, and the 
certificate of the Attorney General as to the validity of such bonds, shall be preserved 
as record for use in the event of litigation. Such bonds, after receiving the certificate 
of the Attorney General and having been registered in the comptroller’s office, as provided 
herein, shall thereafter be held in every section, suit or proceeding, in which their validity 
is or may be brought into question, prima facie, valid and binding obligations, and in 
every. action brought to enforce a collection of such bonds, the certificate of the Attorney 
General or a duly certified copy thereof, shall be admitted and received in evidence of the 
validity: of such bonds, together with the coupons thereof attached, provided, the only 
defense which can be offered against the validity of such bonds, shall be forgery or fraud: 
but this article shall not be construed to give validity to any such bonds as may be issued 
in excess of the limit fixed by the constitution or contrary to its provisions, but all such 
bonds. shall, to the extent of such excess, be held void.” 

Messrs. E. H. Rollins & Sons of Denver, informed us of the provision in the Colorado 
statutes requiring city and county refunding bonds to be registered by the State auditor, 
and after this is done the legality of the bonds shall not be open to contest for any reason 
whatever. This provision does not apply where the indebtedness is an original creation. 
Said certificate is as follows: 
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“AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE. 


“J, —_—————__, Auditor of the State of Colorado, do hereby certify that this bond 
has been duly registered in my office as required by law, and that the act under which the 
same is issued provides that when registered by the State Auditor, the legality thereof shall 
not be open to contest by said county, or any person or corporation for or on behalf of 
such county, for any reason whatever. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal at 
Denver, this———————day of, A.. D.. 1 


Auditor of the State of Colorado.” 

The Georgia statute goes a step further, in that it required a judicial decision, and 
thus avoids the apparent bestowal of the power to override a constitutional provision, 
which cannot, of course, be done. We are indebted to the Robinson-Humphrey Company 
of Atlanta for the following statement of Mr. James H. Gilbert, a reputable attorney, in 
regard to the Georgia laws concerning the matter: 


“The underlying provision which operates greatly for the protection of the holders 
is found in Par. 1 of Section 7 of Article 7 of the Constitution of the State, which prov‘des 
that no political division of the State shall incur a new debt in excess of 7 per cent. of 
the assessed value of all the taxable property therein, and such debt shall not be incurred 
without the consent of two-thirds of the qualified voters at an election held for 
that purpose. The second paragraph of said section of the constitution further provides 
that a county or municipal corporation incurring bonded indebtedness shall at or before 
the time of so doing provide for the assessment and collection of an annual tax sufficient 
in amount to pay for the principal and interest of said debt within thirty years from the 
date when it is incurred. 


“Under the provisions last referred to, when a county or municipality desires to incur 
a bonded debt, an election must be called by the proper officers, who shall give notice for 
thirty days next preceding the day of election by publication in the newspaper in which 
the sheriff’s advertisements are published. This notice is required to specify full particulars 
of the bonds sought to be issued, as to amount, interest, purpose of issue, and when to be 
paid. The election must be held under the same rules and in the same manner as election 
of officers. Provision is made determining the number of qualified voters by reference to 
the registration lists, where, as in most cases, such are kept, or, if not, by reference to the 
tally sheets of the last preceding general election, and before the bonds can be issued it 
must appear that two-thirds of the qualified voters have actually voted in favor of the 
issue. 

“When an election has been determined in favor of the issue of bonds, they are re- 
quired by law to be validated in accordance with the provisions of the act of the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia approved December 6, 1897, which provides for a judicial review of the 
steps which have been taken, and a determination of judgment as to whether or not the 
law has been fully complied with. Under this statute it is made the duty of the political 
division issuing the bonds to notify the Solicitor General of the Circuit in which said 
division lies, of the result of the election. Thereupon the Solicitor General files a petition 
in the Superior Court which petition sets forth full particulars of the proposed bond issue, 
and the election, and thereupon an order is issued, requiring the county or municipality 
to show cause why bonds should be validated. Due answer being made, the Judge of said 
Superior Court proceeds to hear and determine all the questions of law and fact in respect 
to the matter in hand, and renders judgment thereon, and in the event his judgment shall 
be in favor of the issue of said bonds, judgment is entered to that effect, and any citizen of 
the State, resident of the county or municipality, may become a party to said proceedings, 
and if dissatisfied with the judgment validating the bonds, may except thereto within 
twenty days after the judgment, and have the proceedings reviewed in the Supreme Court. 
The act further provides that, if no exceptions are filed within the time limit, or, if filed, 
afirmance is had in the Supreme Court. The judgment of the Supreme Court. 
confirming and validating the issuance of said bonds, shall be forever conclusive as 
to the validating of the bonds against the maker thereof, and ‘the validity of said 
bonds shall never be called in question in any Court of this State.’ Provision is 
also made that the Clerk of the Court stamp upon the bonds a certificate, certifying 
their validation with the date of the judgment, and the name of the Court, by 
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which it was rendered. The bonds being thus validated, it becomes the duty of the county 
or municipality to provide, before issuing the bonds, for the continued annual levy and 
collection of a tax sufficient to provide for the payment of both principal and interest.” 

The best protection possible would be a constitutional provision in each State that the 
decision of the Attorney General or other properly authorized State officer that an issue of 
bonds was regular and in accordance with law should be final, and that such decision 
should invariably be given before the sale and delivery of such bonds. This, however, 
seems practically impossible, and legislative enactment is the only alternative. The best 
features of the Texas and the Georgia laws can be woven by the attorney for the legislative 
committee into a statute that, we believe, would readily commend itself to the various State 
Legislatures, through whom, with a little attenion, it might become an almost universal law. 

At the meeting of the Ohio Bankers Association held in Cincinnati last June a bill 
very similar to the Texas statute was endorsed by the convention, with instructions to have 
it presented at the coming meeting of the Legislature next winter, and recommending 
it for passage. 

We are indebted to Hon. Chas. J. Bonaparte, U. S. Attorney General, for information 
concerning legislation upon the subject of municipal bonds in Alaska, the Philippines, and 
Porto Rico, as follows: 

ALASKA 

Act of Congress approved April 12, 1904, (31 Stats, p. 520) entitled “An Act to amend 
and codify the lows relating to Municipal Corporation in the District of Alaska,” provides, 
section 5. 

PHILIPPINES 
The Act of Congress of July 1, 1902, (32 Stats. p. 707). 
PUBLIC—NO. 43. 
PORTO RICO 

TheAct of Congress approved April 12, 1900, (31 Stats. 77) (Sec. 38). 

An Act of the Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico, approved January 31, 1901, (Rev. 
Stats. & Codes of Porto Rico, P. 256). 

We would respectfully suggest that this report, with the entire subject, be referred to 
the Legislative Committee of this Association which has its regular attorney, with instruc- 
tions to prepare a law for this purpose, and endeavor to have it enacted by the General 
Assemblies of all the States in the Union. Such law should provide at least that some 
State officer should furnish all forms of municipal bonds made upon specially prepared 
paper and should certify to the regularity of all issues. 

It seems proper that this being entirely a legal matter should be handled by the legisla- 
tive committee, thereby saving the association the expense of an additional committee, 
and another attorney. If this suggestion meets with your approval, then your committee 
would respectfully ask to be discharged. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jos. G. Brown, 
STEPHEN M. Griswo tp, 
Municipal Bond Committee, American Bankers’ Association. 
H. P. McInrosu, 
J. F. THompson, 
E. G. TILLorson, 
Municipal Bond Committee, Trust Company Section. 


Mr. C. B. Hart, of West Virginia 
offer the following resolution: 





Pertinent to this report, Mr. Chairman, I desire to 


Resolved, That the report of the Committee on the Better Protection of Municipal 
Securities be placed on file, the recommendation of the committee adopted and the com- 
mittee discharged with thanks, and that the subject be referred to the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

The resolution was seconded and adopted. 


The Chairman—Gentlemen, we are very greatly honored this morning by having 
with us the Hon. Charles Emory Smith, a gentleman whose life and éminent services have 
made him well known to every man, woman and child in the United States. I take great 
pleasure in introducing him. 
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DISTINCTION IN MEANING OF THE WORD TRUST AS APPLIED TO TRUST COM- 
PANIES AND THE SAME WORD AS USED IN CONNECTION WITH 
COMMERCIAL COMBINATIONS 


HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH 
Ex-Postmaster General and Ex-Ambassador to Russia 


Y subject as defined in the program exactly expresses the thought of the 
M committee which has done me the honor to invite me to speak on this 
occasion. It is marked by the precision of a legal form creating and 
describing a trusteeship. It may be simplified and popularized as “The Distinc- 
tion between Trusts and Trust Companies.” 

In venturing to discuss this interesting and suggestive theme I shall speak 
with freedom, though I hope with a full sense of responsibility. If there is any 
confusion in the application of the same word to two entirely different classes of 
institutions and organizations, the fault does not attach to the trust companies. 
They are entitled to the name. They embody the idea of trust in the highest 
and broadest and best sense. They are founded on trust; they are built up on 
trust; they are worthy of trust. 

What is trust? It is confidence; it is implicit faith; it is defined as “reliance 
on the veracity, integrity, justice, friendship, or other virtue or sound principle 
of another.” Putting it objectively as well as subjectively, it is trustworthiness ; 
it is the probity implied in and justifying trusteeship. When a distinguished 
American proclaimed the truth, unfortunately not always observed, that “public 
office is a public trust,’ he meant that public office ought not to be a private 
snap, but a trusteeship for the public, involving the obligation of administering 
it solely for the public interests. The trust company in like manner involves 
trust, both transitively and intransitively, to trust and be trusted, and it is rightly 
named. 

On the other hand, what are commonly called trusts are not trusts at all. 
They have no element of trust. They are masquerading under a false name. 
Instead of being trusts, they are combinations; they are centralizations ; they are 
the grouping or massing of kindred interests for enlarged operation and con- 
trol. At the outset in their origin the different members or companies placed 
their stock in a common pool under some sort of common trusteeship for com- 
mon direction and management; hence the name of trust. But this was ob- 
noxious to law, and the organization speedily advanced to what it was in essence 
and substance, a combination, a consolidation, of interests for what was believed 
to be mutual advantage. 

In thus describing them I speak without regard to their merits one way or 
the other. The first point is to draw the clear distinction between the so-called 
trusts or industrial and commercial combinations on the one hand and the 
genuine trust companies on the other. To define them is not necessarily to con- 
demn them. There are good trusts and bad trusts; wholesome combinations 
and unwholesome combinations ; combinations that are honestly and wisely man- 
aged and combinations that are grasping, oppressive and injurious. Nothing 
could be more unfair than to include all in one sweeping and indiscriminate con- 
demnation. Let us hold all to right account, the good will not object to it; let 
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us regulate and restrain the bad; they require and deserve it; but let us be just, 
reasonable, and discriminating in our judgment and action. 

When we come to analyze the purposes and methods of the two classes of 
organizations the distinction is still more palpable and signal. The trusts, as 
commonly understood, seek to create monopolies. The trust companies are all 
the time multiplying and increasing. The trusts in many cases aim to stifle com- 
petition. The trust companies are free, open and limited only by the wants of 
the public and the possibilities of successful business. The trusts tend to destroy 
or reduce that individualism which is the very life of free institutions. The 
trust companies develop and promote individual activity and rest for their success 
largely upon personal character as well as upon business capacity. The trusts 
strive to bring within their own grasp all the capital and agencies and forces of 
their trade or industry. The trust companies conserve capital and build up 
property and diffuse benefits, making the protection and advancement of individ- 
ual interests the units of their own strength instead of aggrandizing themselves 
through the suppression and sacrifice of the single or multiplied personality. In 
a word, the trusts devour and engorge while the trust companies minister and 
preserve. 

There need be no affectations. Neither trusts nor trust companies are 
philanthropic in design. Neither set are eleemosynary institutions. Both are 
practical business enterprises. But, besides the fundamental and radical differ- 
ence in character and object there is the further difference that the trusts in fre- 
quent instances serve themselves by disregarding the legitimate laws of natural 
development and equal opportunity while the trust companies are founded on 
the principle of equal rights, just security, normal accretions and fair play all 
around. They are different not merely in their whole purpose, but in their whole 
spirit and ethics and methods. 

The trust companies serve such a great and obvious need in our business 
and social life that they have had an extracrdinary though conservative growth. 
Their history practically dates from the Civil War. The country then entered 
upon a new epoch. The development of the modern mechanical energies brought 
a vast expansion of productive power. With the accumulation and diffusion of 
savings came the need of instrumentalities for their conservation. The earning 
capacity of the American people is amazing and well-nigh incredible. In a 
single prosperous year we now earn one-half as much as all the accumulated 
wealth of the country thirty years ago. That is, in a single normal year we earn 
one-half as much as all that the American people had earned and saved and 
stored up in all forms of property during the first ninety years of our existence 
as a nation. 

We are prodigious spenders, the most prodigal in the world. But, notwith- 
standing our free living and lavish expenditure we manage out of our great 
earnings to make large savings, and the progress of the country in wealth is 
the wonder of mankind. The trust companies are the outgrowth of this mar- 
velous expansion. Places were needed for the deposit of securities and funds 
not in active use and the evidences of property. With advancing activities the 
scope and powers of the trust companies were enlarged. To their original busi- 
ness have been added from time to time the execution of trusts of all kinds, the 
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examination of titles, the care of real estate, the insurance of fidelity, the practice 
of limited banking and kindred functions. The vast field for this kind of service 
and its great utility are illustrated in the remarkable growth of the companies. 
While active banks are required in every considerable locality and trust com- 
panies are chiefly limited to the larger places, yet the trust companies have grown 
taster than the banks; though they number only one-fifth of the banks taking 
the whole count at large their aggregate resources are one-half and in the great 
cities they rank first both in numbers and resources. 

In this rapid advance and this diversified activity the trust companies had 
perhaps outgrown the provisions of law applicable to their regulation. They 
enjoyed such a great degree of public confidence that they were not followed 
with the close supervision or the protective measures that all public agencies 
should have. Their own interest as well as the public welfare suggested the 
wisdom of additional safeguards, and recent legislation in many States has es- 
tablished these defenses. They are thus secure in their own position, and as a 
powerful and vital factor in the business life of the country they are deeply 
concerned in whatever affects the public confidence, soundness and stability. 

There is a great awakening on the subject of corporate abuses and trust 
usurpations and financial spoliations. With the stupendous industrial and com- 
mercial expansion of the last two decades evils springing from the greed, am- 
bition and rivalries of struggling interests and leaders have grown up and 
spread over great business operations. They involve the organization of gigan- 
tic combinations, the excessive capitalization of consolidated interests, the seizure 
and misappropriation of public franchises, the misuse of transportation facil- 
ities in rebates and discriminating rates, and the prostitution of great corporate 
resources and powers to individual enrichment and aggrandizement. 

There is a wide and deep public sensitiveness on these questions. Some of 
the feeling is right and some of it is wrong. Some of it is demagogical and 
some of it is sane and just and conservative. Some of it is a wild and hysterical 
crusade against all colossal enterprises and all corporate activity, striking indis- 
criminately at the good and the bad, and recklessly laying up the faults of the 
guilty few against the innocent many. And some of it is a clear recognition 
of undeniable wrongs and a prudent, patriotic and statesmanlike purpose to 
remove them and impose wholesome regulation and restraint, not merely to 
enforce common justice but to guard against a still more inflamed and inflam- 
matory popular resentment. 

Men there are who criticise these movements for the sanitation of our busi- 
ness life. They recoil from the purging and are timorous at the application of 
disinfectants. It is true that the surgery may be carried too far. It is true 
that the remedies should be applied with broad knowledge and a full sense of 
responsibility. But let me suggest to those who are shocked at the efforts to 
cure undoubted wrongs, and who fear that the remedial measures may weaken 
the patient, that if the disease had not been taken in time there would have been 
danger of a far greater convulsion of the system. It was a choice between check- 
ing the evils which with our distended and inflated organization were growing 
more and more menacing, and leaving them to run unchecked under the wild 
excesses of purblind magnates until there should be a popular explosion and all 
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the portents of a lawless socialism. The time had come to call a halt, and the 
President of the United States, who had the courage to sound a warning and 
put on the brakes, rendered the highest possible service not merely to the people 
but to capital and to the corporations themselves. 

There is need of cool and dispassionate reason. There is call for sober 
and balanced judgment. It is senseless to decry all combinations. Combination 
within reasonable degree is the tendency and the requirement of modern condi- 
tions. Within rational limits it economizes production. Within fair proportions 
it best utilizes the forces and energies of labor and material and operation. In 
the momentous rivalries of international trade, where the leading commercial 
nations are struggling for the new markets of the East, a great combination of 
capital is indispensable, and I hope, as I believe, that American genius and enter- 
prise and creative power will be equal to this economic competition, and will 
carry the American flag to cover a full share of the commercial prizes of the 
world. 

Combination in and of itself has no terrors. But we have the right to ask 
and insist that it shall give a square deal. Let it live and let live. With the 
creation of the great trusts, with their power over the railroads, with the am- 
bition to mass vast railroad systems, it is fair and reasonable to require that 
they shall be subject to just laws for their regulation and restraint. The real evil 
is monopoly and inequality, favoritism and discrimination. The true aim of re- 
form is not to destroy centralizing strength but to prevent the monopolistic 
schemes which it has fostered. Aggregations of capital have become obnoxious 
not because of themselves, but because of their misuse for the suppression of 
competition and the oppression of the people. The public carrier and the pro- 
ducer of great public necessities are rightly amenable to public control, and 
publicity and regulation justly and honestly enforced, with the moral sentiment 
and energy behind them, will secure equal protection to all without hardship to 
any. Regulation may itself need to be regulated, and the craze for fantastic in- 
terference which has sprung up in some States out of frenzied agitation and ill- 
digested craving will in due time run its course. 

We want moderation in spirit as well as firmness in purpose. We want 
careful consideration of the rights of all as well as vigorous warfare on the 
wrongs of some. It has been said that the country is tired of millionaires. So 
in Athens they were tired of hearing Aristides called The Just. So in the 
French Revolution they were tired of virtue and first cast it into the concierge 
and then carted it to the guillotine. There is wealth which ought to be con- 
demned and a wealth which ought to be approved and applauded. There is 
predatory wealth and there is productive wealth—the wealth that preys like a 
cormorant on the vitals of the people, and the wealth that develops resources 
and employs labor and builds up industry; the wealth that in its fruitful applica- 
tion and generous uses contributes to the welfare of the community and diffuses 
itself in blessings and benefits like the gentle and stimulating rain that fructifies 
the soil and makes it blossom as the rose. 

The mere fact of wealth carries no inherent condemnation any more than 
the mere fact of poverty. The crucial question is, how is it acquired and how 
is it used? The country indeed is tired of the multi-millionaires who swell their 
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ill-gotten fortunes in the unscrupulous exercise of corporate power to palm off 
paper values for solid worth or who flaunt their ostentatious wealth in tawdry 
display or in worse morals. But it ought to have only approbation for the 
thousands of rich men, rich in purpose as well as in purse, who honorably em- 
ploy their wealth in a manner which hurts nobody and helps wherever it reaches. 
We cannot justly rail because some men have been more successful than others. 
We can only urge that all shall have an equal chance and fair play, and then 
leave them to their own greater or less achievements. 

Our American doctrine proclaims that all men are created free and equal in 
their political rights. But that does not make them equal in the endowments of 
nature or in the gifts of acquisition. We cannot place them all on a Procrustean 
bed where the tall men are lopped off and the short men stretched out to one 
unvarying length. There are Daniel Websters and there are John Does in the 
contrasts of mental power, and so in the financial world there are men with the 
genius of success and there are men of limited range. We cannot equalize cap- 
abilities, but we can and ought to equalize rights and privileges and opportuni- 
ties under the law. That is the aim of intelligent effort in the great movement 
of reform administration and legislation, and it deserves the candid judgment 
and the sympathetic support of all good citizens. 

The responsibility of the leaders in the world of finance and transportation 
and corporate enterprise is commensurate with their power. The captains of 
industry, the chieftains of railroads and the masters of markets are placed in 
positions where they exercise a potential, almost a controlling influence for the 
weal or woe of the land. They can appease public feeling or they can excite it. 
They can make content or they can make discontent. They can establish and 
preserve the conditions of prosperity or they can prolong the agitation and 
magnify the menaces which disturb confidence and produce disquiet. It is for 
them to administer their great trusts in obedience to law, in the spirit of justice, 
in what in the long run is equally for the interest of their stockholders and of 
the public, and thus they will promote mutual respect, good understanding, 
and general business tranquillity and assurance. 

I congratulate this great convention on the happy auspices which surround 
its assemblage. The banks of the United States labor with the difficulties of an 
inelastic currency which does not respond to the changing requirements of circu- 
lation and credit, but they are sound and strong and command the public confi- 
dence. The trust companies have grown with a rapidity and have multiplied 
their resources to an extent which shows the inestimable value of the service 
they render. Both classes of institutions fulfill their function with conspicuous 
success. They are free from the criticism which is directed against so much 
that enters into our corporate and business life. In their management and ob- 
servance of law and considerate regard for the interests of the business com- 
munity they stand as worthy examples for all organizations, and their rules of 
conduct if universally applied would save us from the evils and dangers which 
create so much unrest. 


On motion of W. G. Edens, of Chicago, Ill.,.which was seconded from all parts of the 
hall, a rising vote of thanks was tendered to the speaker. 
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CALL OF STATES 


The Chairman—The Secretary will now call the roll of States for the purpose of 


giving the representatives present an opportunity to respond under the next item on our 
program. 


Alabama: No response. 


Arkansas 


Samuel W. Reyburn, President Union Trust Company, of Little Rock: 

I regret that our vice-president is not here to make this response himself, but I 
understood from Mr. Jackson yesterday that responses were wanted from every State, and 
that if there were other Arkansas bankers here they should stand up. 

It is probably very well that an Arkansas man heard that, because, having stated that 
to the convention, maybe other States will follow his example. The chairman of the 
Executive Council also stated to me that he had suggested to the vice-presidents to give 
the convention some information as to what legislation had taken place in their respective 
States during the last year. 

We had a meeting of our Legislature since the last convention and the Arkansas 
Bankers’ Association, which includes trust companies, recommended an excellent banking 
law and after a little politics in the Bankers’ convention we made this recommendation 
and hoped it would pass, but the measure, which also contained a trust company pro- 
vision, was defeated by the bankers in the Legislature. We could have.gotten whatever 
we wanted, but we could not get together, unfortunately. We have one little piece of 
legislation affecting trust companies. 

The trust companies and the State bankers of Arkansas are organized under the same 
law that a saw mill or a mercantile establishment is. The only exception to that rule is 
that there is an act that some of us got passed some years ago permitting trust companies 
of specified capital in a county of certain population, to act as administrators, executors, 
trustees, receivers, etc. Unfortunately, the trust company which I represent got appointed 
administrator of an estate where there happened to be a nice little fee and one of our 
politicians wanted it for himself, or one of his constituents, so he introduced a bill to 
repeal this provision. It took considerable effort on our part to prevent him from suc- 
ceeding. He has told me, however, that he would see that it got repealed next year. 

Our State is just awaking, but conditions have been very satisfactory during the last 
year. The State has been the butt of a great many jokes, and the most unfortunate thing 


is, that when our travelers have gone away from home they have not taken it seriously 


enough and they have joked, too. In addition to many other things, there is a diamond 
mine that has been developed in our State of which I happen to be a fourth owner, and 
it has been pronounced the only diamond mine in the United States by leading experts, 
so that we hope to be one of the richest States in the Union in the course of time; indeed, 
we may change our name to the Diamond State, instead of the Bear State. (Laughter 
and applause. ) 


California 


The Chairman—I have a letter from Mr. W. L. Brent, President of the Merchants’ 
Trust Company, of Los Angeles, addressed to Mr. Jackson, in which he says: 

“Replying to your favor of the 30th ult., will say, in brief, that the growth of the 
trust companies of this State in all of their departments has been phenomenal, with the 
exception of underwriting, for under the laws they are not permitted to do this business. 
There were no laws passed by the last session of the Legislature having special reference 
to trust companies. 

“Tt is very evident that the people of this part of the country are becoming educated 
as to the value of the services of a trust company, and the general outlook in all lines is 
very encouraging.” 


Connecticut 


REPORT OF THE CONNECTICUT VICE-PRESIDENT OF TRUST ComMPANY SECTION, AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—On behalf of Connecticut, I beg to report that the 

business of the trust companies is steadily increasing, while in previous years trust com- 

panies have operated only in the larger towns and cities; the people of the State, as they 
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become more familiar with the business of the trust company, are finding that they can 
serve them most satisfactorily, and that with their various departments they can be 
operated at a profit where other banks would be a failure, and the smaller towns are now 
seeking charters and organizing trust companies, believing that in so doing they keep the 
funds of the community at home, for the use and investment in local enterprises, thereby 
assisting in the development of their respective localities. During the year one national 
bank and trust company have consolidated under trust company charter and two trust 
companies have opened for business, and several more have organized and will shortly 
be ready for business. 

The Connecticut banking law governing the management of trust companies has been 
a particularly good law, as it is restrictive in the loaning powers of the company to its 
officers, thereby preventing the investment of funds in enterprises in which officers and 
trustees might be interested. This law called for a 15 per cent. reserve fund, prevented 
branch banking, limited the loans to any person, firm or corporation to Io per cent. of 
capital, surplus and profits, and 20 per cent. on collateral loans, collateral at all times to 
exceed 20 per cent. margin. Only one-half as much can be loaned to a trustee of a trust 
company as to an outside individual, and only 20 per cent. of capital, surplus and profits 
can be loaned at any one time to the entire board of trustees. The endorsement of an 
individual, firm or corporation upon business paper offered for discount counts against the 
line allowed the endorser. The trust companies are subject to two examinations by the 
State commissioners and render five reports, called for at the same time the comptroller 
calls for reports from the national banks. Under this law the Connecticut trust companies 
have conducted a safe business, have increased slowly but steadily, and have the splendid 
record of never having lost a dollar to their depositors. As ten of the trust companies 
were operating savings departments, with a total deposit of $5,000,000, the Governor felt 
further restriction should be put upon the trust companies and their loaning power upon 
such deposits restricted to only such loans as come under the law governing trust funds. 
So many .bills were presented to the Legislature concerning bank measures that the bank- 
ing interests of the State became somewhat alarmed, lest some of the measures should 
become a law without having proper consideration and some of their objectionable features 
removed; consequently the Banking Committee was one of the busiest committees at the 
Legislature. The newspapers have given the impression that there have been many changes 
in Connecticut banking laws, but the only measures to pass the last session of the Legis- 
lature and become law were the following: 

An Act Concerning Deposits for Savings in Corporations Other than Savings Banks. 

Section 1. All banks and trust companies maintaining a savings department, or solicit- 
ing or receiving deposits as savings, shall invest all such deposits hereafter so received 
according to the requirements of the statute laws of this State concerning the investment 
of deposits in savings banks; and said investments shall be for the exclusive protection 
of the depositors in said savings department and shall not be liable for or used to pay 
any other obligation or liability of said bank or trust company until after the payment 
of all of the deposits in said savings department. 

Sec. 2. Said banks and trust companies shall pay to the State on all savings deposits 
the same tax which is required to be paid by savings banks by Section 2422 of the General 
Statutes as amended by Chapter 189 of the Public Acts of 1903 on the savings deposits 
held by them, and such savings deposits shall be exempt from all other taxation; and said 
banks and trust companies shall also transmit to the bank commissioners, on or before 
the first day of October in each year, and oftener if required by said commissioners, a 
sworn statement of the amount of such deposits and the securities in which they are in- 
vested, together with such other information as may be required to be given to said 
commissioners in the annual statements of banks and trust companies. 

Sec. 3. All savings deposits which are not now invested in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 1 of this act shall be so invested, at least one-fifth part each year, and 
all such deposits shall be so invested before October 1, 1912. 

Sec. 4. The reserve fund required by Section 3400 of the General Statutes in the case 
of State banks and trust companies shall not apply to the deposits mentioned in Section 1 
of this act. 

Sec. 5. This act shall in no way limit the right of any trust company to receive de- 
posits and invest its funds upon such terms and conditions as are provided for in its 
charter, except as to déposits in its savings department as provided by this act. 
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AN ACT AMENDING AN ACT CONCERNING PRIVATE BANKS 


Section 1. Section 1 of Chapter 209 of the Public Acts of 1905 is hereby amended 
to read as follows: No person or persons, association, or body corporate, except banks, 
trust companies, and building and loan associations incorporated under the laws of the 
United States or of this State, shall advertise or put forth a sign having thereon any of the 
following words: “Bank,” “trust,” or “savings,” or any artificial or corporate name, or 
other words indicating that such person, persons, association, or body corporate is a bank, 
trust company, savings bank or building and loan association, or shall in any way solicit 
or receive deposits as a savings bank. Every person, association, or body corporate vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be fined not more than one thousand dollars. This 
act shall not prevent such firms or individuals, doing business as private bankers under 
their own name or names, as have deposited with the State treasurer, a bond of ten 
thousand dollars, or, at the option of such firms or individuals, securities of the value of 
not less than said amount, to the acceptance of said treasurer, conditioned for the protec- 
tion of their customers, from styling themselves bankers in the conduct of their said busi- 
ness. 

Sec. 2. All corporations, partnerships, or individuals receiving money for safe-keeping 
or forwarding shall report to the bank commissioners that they are engaged in such 


business, and shall file with the State treasurer a bond or securities as provided by Sec- 
tion 1 of this act. 


Connecticut to-day has one of the best and most conservative laws governing trust 
companies of any State in the Union, and while no Connecticut trust company is engaged 
in underwritings, the following comparison of their growth tells the story of their success: 

On July 1, 1906, the trust companies of Connecticut had capital stock of $2,585,500, 
surplus and profits $1,911,345, and deposits of $18,500,000. On July 1, 1907, their capital 
was $3,026,800, surplus an dprofits $2,373,211, and deposits $20,500,000, a gain for the year 
of $441,300 in capital, $462,866 in surplus and profits and $2,000,000 in deposits. 


Illinois 


The Chairman—Mr. H. L. Chapman, Vice-President of the Peoples Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, of Moline, reports for Illinois as follows: 

Moting, Itt., September 9, 1907. 
Mr. A. A. Jackson, Chairman Executive Committee, Trust Company Section: 

Dear Sir—In compliance with your request that vice-presidents should respond to 
the roll call with brief recitals of conditions as they exist in their respective States, I sub- 
mit the following: 

There are in Illinois fifty-four institutions doing a trust business. Forty are organ- 
ized under the State banking law and conduct a general banking business. Fourteen are 
foreign trust companies, which have qualified as foreign corporations to do business in 
Illinois, and have also qualified under the trust company act to do trust business. 

A trust company may be organized either with or without banking power. That is, 
a company may be incorporated under the general incorporation laws of the State, and 
then qualify under the trust company laws, to do trust business. Any State banking asso- 
ciation may do a trust business, by qualifying under the trust company laws. 

To qualify under the trust company laws, the requirements are, that in cities of less 
than 100,000 population, the company shall deposit with the State auditor of public ac- 
counts $50,000 in certain classes of securities; the securities themselves being subject to the 
approval of the auditor. In cities of 100,000 population or more, the required deposit is 
$200,000. When the personal property held in trust by a trust company shall exceed, in 
value, ten times the deposit, then in the former case the deposit shall be increased to 
$125,000 and in the latter $500,000. 

Of the forty trust companies in Illinois, twenty-two are members of the Trust Com- 
pany Section of your American Bankers’ Association. You have enrolled among your 
membership, however, twelve banking institutions, which, though they have the word trust 
in their names, are not trust companies, and accordingly are not rightfully members of 
the Section. That is, they have not qualified with the auditor to do a trust business. 
There has been no legislation affecting trust companies in Illinois since 1887, when the 
present law was enacted. 

With hope that this letter may answer for my presence, I remain, yours truly, 

H. L. CHapMAn, Vice-President for Illinois. 
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Indiana 


Mr. I. H. C. Royse, President Terre Haute Trust Co., Terre Haute: 

The trust company is called a new institution in Indiana, the first statute authorizing 
them having been passed in 1893. Very soon two companies were organized, and another 
one followed in 1894. Since then every year has brought new acquisitions, until at the last 
report, October 31, 1906, there were seventy-two trust companies in business in our Séate. 
The growth in capital and resources and in general popularity of the institution has been 
remarkable. The aggregate of resources increased from $30,000,000 October 31, 1904, to 
$45,000,000 October 31, 1906, and $50,000,000 March 31, 1907. 

With the power to act in all trust capacities, as well as the right to do nearly all 
that any bank may do at the beginning, the companies confined their operations quite 
closely to regular trust company business, taking time deposits only and making most 
conservative investments. There being only five savings banks in the State, the Legisla- 
ture has not authorized the trust companies to do a general savings bank business. Ac- 
cordingly, the lines have broadened until now the trust companies quite generally take a 
moderate amount of deposits subject to check, and nearly all of them do a savings bank 
business; while a number are taking deposits and making loans much in the same manner 
as commercial bankers. Recently the Attorney General has decided that Indiana trust 
companies, in addition to their special affairs in the management of trust estates, may do 
about any and all kinds of business usual to a national bank, except the issuing of cur- 
rency. Naturally the tendency is to a future broadening of the business, and, while most 
of the leading trust companies in the State are still very closely adhering to the old idea, 
we may reasonably expect that the trust companies of Indiana will more and more drift 
towards the line pursued by the trust companies of other States. 


Kentucky: No response. 
Louisiana: No response. 
Maine 


Mr. George E. Macomber, President Augusta Trust Co., Augusta: 

I may report for the State of Maine that our trust companies have had a year of 
unusual prosperity and progress. We have thirty-three trust companies in the State, out 
of 164 financial institutions. The trust companies, although most of them have been or- 
ganized within the last ten years, are doing thirty-seven per cent. of the entire banking 
business of the State. 

Maryland 

Mr. C. D. Fenhagan, Secretary and Treasurer International Trust Co., Baltimore: 

The trust companies of Maryland are all organized under State charters, most of 
which are quite broad and allow the company to do nearly every kind of banking business. 
They are under the supervision of the State, there being an annual examination by the 
State examiners, and they are all prosperous and are all conservatively managed. 


Massachusetts 


To the Members of the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association: 

There are to-day forty-three trust companies doing business in Massachusetts, and 
four more to which charters have been granted, but which have not yet opened for busi- 
ness. The conditions under which these companies do their business have changed but 
little during the past year. We hear some talk that there is a demand for small trust 
companies, that the numerous consolidations of recent years have caused the small bor- 
rower to get no consideration in the larger institutions, that he does not get the personal 
attention; but as an official of an institution which has absorbed some smaller ones, I can 
only say that we are very glad to loan our small customers whose credit or collateral 
entitles them to borrow, and we make a point of giving them the personal attention of an 
officer. Criticism has also been made by real estate men that trust companies in Massa- 
chusetts won’t loan on real estate, and a charter has recently been granted to a proposed 
company which announces that it will make a specialty of loaning on real estate. 

Rates for money have been high and the demand very strong, but deposits are to-day 
lower than a year ago. According to the official returns, the gross deposits of Massachu- 
setts trust companies on August 22, 1907, were, in round figures, $173,000,000, or $15,000,000 
less than on September 4, 1906, the date of the return a year ago. This is a loss of over 
8 per cent., or about a million dollars for every million dollars of capital. Besides a loss 
in deposits, we have had a great shrinkage in value of all securities, which has doubtless 
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been met by a corresponding reduction in the book value of those held by trust companies. 
Consequently, the net earnings for the past year would probably not exceed, if indeed they 
equal, those of the year previous. 


During the year ending October 31, 1906, the gross earnings of the trust companies 
in Massachusetts were roughly: 


CSR GRU igo <b hi cae aa sb ES aks aac Ok hag Sens ben DUE a $10,800,000 
From which deduct interest paid to depositors 
And expenses 


PREV ed AAR ies Kak te havea bas ekw dees 4,100,000 7,400,000 
RAE Se I oh aia ys Foc kas cu ou wb sins wwnc’ $3,400,000 
WU - Semeeeee ee UN - OO NG aos ssa cnc lh bee dc ccacuwncdeasdccvvnsns 1,400,000 

NE NS MOE gg ced nnggabe vidud Coe Ras bea keene $2,000,000 


You will notice the amount paid to depositors about equals the amount divisible 
among stockholders. Some figures comparing the earnings of the trust companies with 
those of the national banks in Massachusetts during the same year may be of interest: 


Net Earnings Dividends Gaatents 


to capital to capital 

and surplus and surplus capital 

(per cent). (per cent). (per cent) 
Massachusetts trust companies.................0.eeeeees 8.91 3.67 8.52 
Massachusetts National banks................ccccccccees 7.40 4.25 6.29 


We have had some discussion at our meeting a year ago about reserve. The Massa- 
chusetts trust companies carried during the year ending October 31, 1906, an average 
reserve of about 20% of the net deposits, amounting to about $35,000,000, of which $8,500,- 
000 was cash in the vaults and $20,000,000 was due from reserve banks and the balance, 
or $6,500,000, was United States and Massachusetts bonds. 

The following legislation relating to trust companies has been enacted in Massachu- 
setts since our last meeting: Chapter 319 of the Acts of 1907 refers to examinations of 
trust companies by a committee of stockholders appointed at their annual meeting, which 
must report on forms to be furnished by the bank commissioner, to whom shall be for- 
warded a sworn copy with criticism of loans considered doubtful. 

Chapter 320 provides that the bank commissioner may call for sworn statements of 
the condition of our trust companies five times a year instead of four, as formerly. Chap- 
ter 417 refers to the disposition of deposits in trust companies unclaimed for ten years or 
more, and Chapter 487 reduces the minimum capital required of new trust companies from 
$500,000 to $200,000, and in the smaller cities and towns (less than 100,000 people) from 
$200,000 to $100,000, 

The banking done by Massachusetts trust companies is largely a deposit business, but 
some companies do more or less commercial business in competition with the banks. Com- 
petition for business is very keen. The trust departments of Massachusetts trust com- 
panies may be divided into two divisions; that of acting as trustee under corporation and 
other mortgages and that of acting as trustee under wills or other court appointments 
and in other fiduciary capacities. Of the latter, there is extremely little in our State. It 
amounts to only about $30,000,000, of which over one-half was held by two companies in 
Boston. 

This is caused by the fact that most of this sort of trust business in Massachusetts 
is done by individual trustees who often can escape taxation, which amounts to 1%%. I 
have no doubt that custom has something to do with it, too. The chief feature of our 
safe deposit departments is that the smallest box in Boston lets for $10, there being an 
unwritten agreement among the Boston companies not to break this rate. 

The trust company which I represent also maintains a department for the preparation 
and certification of municipal bonds. We have been doing it now about a year with some 
success and very good prospects for the future. 

I want also to say a few words about our present Massachusetts banking department, 
which has now been organized a little over a year. Mr. Pierre Jay, at the head of it, is 
well known to many of you as the former vice-president of the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, and a member of and chairman of your Executive Committee. He was 
appointed bank commissioner about sixteen or seventeen months ago, succeeding the former 
savings bank commission of three, whose examinations of trust companies were inadequate 
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and whose members were not always well fitted by experience for the work they had to do. 
Mr. Jay and his. subordinates are giving their best efforts towards putting the department 
on a sound, business-like basis. He is assisted by a deputy commissioner and a board 
of five examiners, who are all young men of experience. The new organization has made 
a wonderful improvement and we anticipate even greater results in the future. 

Certain duties, however, formerly performed by the Board of Commissioners of 
Savings Banks are now done by a board, consisting of the bank commissioner, the treas- 
urer and receiver general and the commissioner of corporations. This board is empowered 
to grant charters to new trust companies, also to authorize the establishment of trust de- 
partments and branch offices by trust companies (of which there can only be one and 
that one in the same city or town where the main office is). 

In conclusion, I should say that the trust company situation in Massachusetts is in a 
very satisfactory condition. Our companies, while they do more of a banking than a 
strictly trust business, are well managed institutions, and serve their customers and com- 
munities in an extremely satisfactory manner. 

Our State banking department, in its reorganized form, is doing good work and de- 
serves, I think, the attention of all those interested in proper State supervision, which we, 
in Massachusetts, are anxious to have developed to the highest degree. 


Missouri 


Mr. C. F. Enright, Vice-President Missouri Valley Trust Co., St. Joseph: 

The trust companies in the State of Missouri are prospering to a great degree. It is 
jwith pardonable pride that the twenty trust companies in the State report that they have 
deposits equal to the combined deposis of one or more of the Eastern States, with a like 
number of trust boards. That is, we have three trust companies in Missouri, the deposits 
of which are equal to all the deposits of one of the States having an equal number of trust 
companies. 


New Jersey 


Mr. J. H. Case, Secretary and Treasurer Plainfield Trust Co., Plainfield: 

Mr. President and Members of the Trust Company Section: On behalf of the State 
which has the honor of entertaining this great convention, I am glad to report that, in 
trust company circles, the past year has been the most prosperous one in our history. A 
summary of our present figures may be of interest: 


a UN Ss oa cc's vidio bd c.pee ve teal sedulen tapes du 71 
ee EE CN. ie cua ices ces cbdncevcscdcbWape es cde $14,000,000 
ee, OUI SINE, MORN nk vclnkc shud wa secuvele belas ake Se das aire 23,000,000 
a ha Ne os cw Buin s 6 Bis ails «ene + SRAM E ORE é e aoe 150,000,000 


3y comparison with the figures of a year ago, the following increases may be quoted: 
Increase ‘n number of companies 5 


CROP Ree Heme wee eee ee eer eee eereeeeeeeseseseseseres 5 
I es vidos bg wales» n0e y's: ab RAE ER DES wo otha van $1,000,000 
ey rE EL EOE, SONNE os ack kk eines co adele pmbc% ooeeadescu 1,000,000 
(Inaddition to which substantial dividends have been paid.) 
I 6 Ud, Sow a's oo 04 cba ee ba ee ee eae 20,000,000 


All this is strong testimony to the great prosperity of our commonwealth during the 
past year, which is further evidenced by the increase in the National, State and savings 
bank deposits as well. 

Class of Business—Our trust companies, generally, are equipped to transact whatever 
business may legitimately come within the scope of such institutions. In addition to con- 
ducting a general banking business which is, at present, the main source of our income, 
we are prepared—always for a modest consideration—to act as executor, trustee or admin- 
istrator of estates, as guardians, assignee or receiver, and to take entire charge of real 
estate or other property; in short, our facilities enable us to care for the financial affairs of 
the living and to properly conserve their interests after their death. No other branch of 
our business receives more careful and minute attention on the part of trust company 
officers than this business of a fiduciary nature. Many companies also maintain safe 
deposit and storage vault departments. This is found not only necessary to meet the 
demand of our clients, brt is extremely profitable as well. 
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Deposits—More than 50 per cent. of our {150,000,000 deposits are “deposits on time.” 
While we are permitted, under the law, to receive deposits at interest, under a recent 
ruling of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, we are not allowed to maintain a 
“Savings Department” or to, in any way, advertise or solicit “Savings Bank Deposits.” 
Our time deposits are, therefore, solicited under the caption of “Special Department,” 
“Provident Department” or “Time Deposit Department.” We are not only seeking busi- 
ness of this character, but, what is better, are receiving and-caring for a large part of 
the people’s savings, the public being fully satisfied that—with the large capital, surplus 
and earned profits back of all deposits, together with the conservative management and rep- 
resentative directorate which are universally found in the trust companies of this State— 
their deposits are safe. In looking up the aggregate deposits of the State, I find that 
the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency shows that there are in operation in this 
State 172 National banks, having a capital of $20,000,000, the same amount, approximately, 
as is lodged with our 71 trust companies. To my mind, this speaks volumes as to the 
confidence of the depositing public in the integrity and conservatism of our trust companies. 
And we know that this is deserved. A perusal of the trust company reports of this State 
which are issued yearly and freely distributed by the Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance, will quickly convince the most skeptical that we are most conservative in making 
our investments. No other class of financial institutions (savings banks excepted) have 
their investments, earnings and expenses, and affairs generally, placed before the public in 
such detail. Understand, we welcome this publicity, being convinced that the public, whose 
confidence and ‘business we ask, are entitled to such information. 

Laws.—Our companies are under the jurisdiction of an alert department of banking 
and insurance. Its examiners make at least one thorough examination each year, while the 
law further requires that not less than two additional examinations shall be made by a 
committee of the Board of Directors. Sworn reports of our condition are called for by the 
department at irregular intervals, a copy of which must be published in a local paper. It 
is gratifying that no adverse legislation has been enacted during the year. 

Progress and Development.—It has here been said that all roads lead to Atlantic City, 
and, after a strenuous year’s work, we are mighty glad that they do, but we also find that 
all roads in this State lead to New York and Philadelphia, and much time and effort are 
expended in pointing out to our commuter friends the desirability of keeping their money 
in the home banks, away from the “wicked” financial centers. A strong argument that 
we use is the New York law known as the “five per cent. inheritance tax,” by virtue of 
which that State claims five per cent. of the principal, upon the death of a non-resident 
depositor. If their State Legislature would only proceed to penalize out of town depositors 
during their lifetime, our fortunes would be made and we should all be presiding over 
institutions the size of our good friend, Brother McCarter. Our companies generally are 
progressive and up to date. Do the women enjoy having a quiet private room for the 
transaction of their banking business? We furnish it. Do they want clean money? We 
supply them with new bills and I, for one, have seen this policy pay in an ever increasing 
number of women’s accounts. We believe in the generous use of printers’ ink and, in 
addition to newspaper publicity, keep the field covered with letters, booklets, statements, etc. 
In practical experience in my own institution we have found that engaging by the year 
a special corner of prominence in the local papers, paying a little extra therefor, and then 
pouring into it our most convincing and forceful arguments, setting forth the advantages 
of doing business with our own particular institution and changing the “filling” each week, 
to be the best possible sort of an investment. Why should we not advertise? Is our busi- 
ness any different from that of the successful merchant? Are we not buying and selling 
credit for a profit and will not that profit, like that of the successful merchant, be greater 
if we can materially increase the volume of our business? Gentlemen, trust companies, 
the highest type of financial institutions, are here to stay and while the trust company busi- 
ness of our State is, as I have shown, on a most satisfactory basis, yet we are not satished. 
If there is a gentleman here from Missouri or elsewhere that can show us how to make 
two new accounts grow where one grows now, we will cheerfully place him with a large 
reserve account and, on the strength of his information, might even be willing to sell him 
a few shares of our stock at a slight premium. If we may further interchange ideas, not 
only at convention seasons, but at all times, if by wisely aiding and fairly counseling each 
other we can lift up a higher standard of soundness, if we can enjoy continued success ane 
share that success with trust companies everywhere, depend upon it the trust companies of 
New Jersey will join hands with those of other States, will be found not wanting in the 
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service they owe and stand ready to render for the greatest number and for the greatest 
good. 

New York: No response. 

North Carolina: No respense. 

Ohio 

Mr. Frank A. Scott, Secretary and Treasurer Superior Savings and Trust Co., 
Cleveland : 

Ohio has rather peculiar legislation. Our banking laws were passed many years ago 
and our trust company laws came in as a supplement, so that we now organize our trust com- 
panies under several laws; but we are endeavoring to get a general blanket law passed 
governing banks and trust companies which will provide for State examinations. 


Pennsylvania 
Mr. Charles E. Willock, Treasurer Fidelity Title and Trust Co., Pittsburg: 


" 6 : ‘ a y 
{ The trust companies in our State have been very prosperous. We are compelled to 
{ . . . , . 
‘i carry I5 per cent. reserve against our checking accounts and 7% per cent. against our 
; time accounts. 
i Rhode Island: No response. 
j Tennessee 
} Mr. Robert L. Brown, President City Bank, Memphis: 
: We have had practically no legislation in recent years in regard to trust companies and 


very little respecting banks. At the present time we make report twice a year to the State, 
and these reports are really quite perfunctory. 


~~] 


Texas: No response. 
Vermont: No response. 
Virginia: No response. 

West Virginia: No response. 


The Chairman—We will now take a recess until 3 p. m. 





JOHN H. MASON RALPH W. CUTLER 


Vice-President Commercial Trust Co., President Hartford Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Hartford, Conn. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


THE UTILITY OF THE COUNTRY TRUST COMPANY 
JOHN F, WOODRUFF 
President Springfield Trust Company, Springfield, Mo. 


ANY bankers contend that the trust company can thrive in the large city only; 
that the financial affairs of the smaller city are taken care of well enough by the 
country bank, and the fiduciary business satisfactorily by the country lawyer; 
that whenever the institution invades the smaller field, it is opposed by both of 

these as competitors, rendering its progress difficult, if not impossible. 

These arguments are made in candor and doubtless have deterred many trust company 
enthusiasts. A few, however, insisting that the right kind of a trust company is an aid 
to the country bank and no detriment to the country lawyer, have broken through these 
barriers and are in the business. It is of these I shall speak. 

The general usefulness of the country trust company can be better understood by 
recounting some of the things it is actually doing than by enumerating the long list of 
things it is by law authorized to do. 

To begin with, money is received for deposit, subject to check or on time; but in 
either case at an established rate of interest. The rates allowed range from two per cent., 
the minimum on daily balances, to four per cent., the maximum paid on time certificates. 

The utility of the company is nowhere more clearly illustrated than in the interest 
bearing feature of its deposits which attracts idle funds of all kinds, as well as the accounts 
of those who desire to save. The amount of such funds in a community is never knowa, 
and only a tolerable idea can be had when special efforts are made to reach them. In- 
stances are numerous where the country trust company has begun business in a city where 
only commercial banking was carried on before, and within a comparatively short time as 
banking institutions reckon it the trust company’s deposits would aggregate half a million 
dollars, and the commercial banks suffer no appreciable decline in deposits. The existence 
of such companies not only encourages the people to deposit, where they were not de- 
positors before, but it also brings about the very desirable result of persons who have been 
accustomed to sending money away for deposit, in order to secure interest, depositing it 
at home where it should be kept. 

The country trust company more than any other financial institution is educating the 
people in the necessity of saving, and of saving according to a plan. That their efforts 
are meeting with success is shown by the great increase in savings deposits in trust com- 
panies throughout the country. 

For illustration, I may instance that the institution with which I am connected has at 
this time, in round numbers, nine hundred thousand dollars in depdsits, more than sixty per 
cent. of which is in the savings department; and this percentage of time deposits over 
current accounts is not uncommon with the best country trust companies in our section. 

It is a noticeable fact also that of persons making inquiry, either verbally or by mail, 
regarding the matter of opening accounts, more than seventy per cent. become depositors 
in the savings department. In an examination made in our own institution, it was found 
that of the ninety-one persons who opened savings accounts during the month of July, 
1906, seventy-three remained on our books and were regular depositors in July, 1007. 
Among such are found laborers, mechanics, railroad employees, clerks, dairymen, farmers, 
women, children and business men. 

In an effort to ascertain the object on the part of the depositor in opening a savings 
account, and the reason for doing so on the part of those who had discontinued; the 
almost unanimous answer of the one was that he wished to save and accumulate for a 
definite purpose, while with the other pressing necessity required the use of the money, 
but he expected to reinstate the account. 

The recitation of these instances may be tedious, but the lesson they teach is this: that 
there is a vast amount of money availible for deposit that is not reached by the commer- 
cial banks, nor even by the savings banks, that is now being reached by and deposited with 
the trust companies. Another is, that the trust companies, and particularly those in the 


country, are reaching the people and developing in them a trait which is universal, the 
desire to accumulate. 
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A study of conditions at close range leads me to believe that the thing most needed 
in this country to-day is education along the line of thrift and economy. If the head of 
every family could be induced to open and maintain a savings account, it would not be 
long before those-same persons would be the owners of homes, thereby firmly attaching 
them to the interests of the community in which they live, and, this accomplished, few 
things would be allowed to go wrong. 

That poverty is a help, not a hindrance, to individual progress has been preached to 
us with such persistency that we may well doubt the claim. We are nearer the truth, I 
believe, when we come to know that while the accumulation of wealth should not be and 
is not the chief end of human endeavor, the possession of some property does enhance one’s 
self-respect, and tends to make of a man a better citizen. 

It has been given to the trust company to spread the good gospel of savings to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and I venture it will not be found wanting. But, by inducing 
one who has not been a depositor to become one and to accumulate, the trust company 
has performed only half of its duty. It is equally important to furnish the same depositor, 
when he desires it, a means of safe and profitable investment; for what does it profit a man 
to save, if in the end he invests the proceeds of his savings unwisely? 

This end is being accomplished by the country trust company in having constantly 
on hand bonds and mortgages in which it has prudently invested its own funds, and 
which it can sell at a very narrow margin of profit with benefit to itself and to the pur- 
chaser. 

The present policy of the country trust company is to invest largely in farm mortgages. 
These are carried as an investment when conditions will justify, but frequently it sells them 
to its clients, who are often persons residing in the same town in which the trust com- 
pany is located. In this manner, the trust company is the medium through which the 
farmer borrower and the savings depositor or town capitalist do business; and all parties 
make money out of the transaction. 

It must be a comforting thought for the right minded depositor to know that his 
money, while on deposit and yielding a remunerative rate of interest, is at the same 
time being loaned to a deserving fellow citizen to aid him in acquiring a homestead, or to 
improve one already acquired. 

Closely connected with the financial department if, indeed, not part and parcel of it, 
is that inviting field, the financing of corporation enterprises. We find ourselves called 
upon to supervise the incorporation of stock companies in various lines, and to invest in 
their securities. 

In those cases where the undertaking is feasible, the capital ample and the management 
of the higest order, we find it profitable and satisfactory to render assistance in keeping 
with the character of the enterprise and our own ability at the time of the undertaking. 
Our policy is to encourage the meritorious and to discourage the visionary and unsound. 
Such a policy guarantees a reliable clientele ready to assist in those undertakings which 
are calculated to help the community; and the lack of such support is sufficient to defeat 
those of doubtful merit. 

Another phase of the utility of the country trust company is found in the aid it 
renders to banks in the smaller towns. These banks usually carry an inactive account on 
which, as a rule, they receive a slightly higher rate of interest than that paid on their 
active accounts carried in the large trade centers. Our companies willingly accept these 
accounts and the relationship thus established enables us to render them a good deal of 
assistance in the way of handling local bond issues, such as school district bonds and bonds 
of the smaller cities for water works, sewer construction or public buildings, and frequently 
some farm loans are negotiated for such banks. This is a service the commercial bank 
cannot, at least does not, undertake to do, and which the country trust company can 
perform without the slightest risk and with some profit to itself and to its correspondent 
bank. 

While the financial department of the country trust company is the basis of the organi- 
zation, the fiduciary business is by no means the less important. For what can be of 
greater moment, either to the institution itself or to those for whom it acts, than the faith- 
ful performance of those trusts confided to its watchful care? We find ourselves called 
upon to console the widow in her bereavement, to furnish her a bond that she may ad- 
minister the estate of her deceased husband, to join her in its administration or to admin- 
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ister upon it ourselves; to advise the fatherless child in its helplessness or to act as guard- 
ian or curator for it, or both, during minority. We find our companies made executors 
of wills, trustees of the separate estates of married women; and courts not infrequently 
appoint us trustees for persons of unsound mind, or of convicts. 

The faithful discharge of the duties incident to these relationships tends, as no other 
employment can, to broaden the sympathies and develop the better parts of all trust com- 
pany officials so engaged. 

I think I am not overstating the case when I say that the trust company official 
who has much of this work to do very shortly comes to the point where he feels a deep 
personal interest in those so connected, and is always solicitous of their happiness and 
welfare. In our own institution, it has grown to be a custom well observed to send all 
our wards a remembrance at Christmas time, and our trust company family gets as much 
pleasure out of it, I am sure, as the children themselves. 

Then, too, we have trusteeships by appointment of individuals or corporations. We 
hold funds, personal or real, property, during the process of organization of corporations, 
and take title to and hold property of persons composing a co-partnership for a stated 
period’ or for a specific purpose. The matter of holding escrows is an important duty 
performed by our companies from which we not only derive immediate remuneration but 
incidentally considerable business from such transactions. 

Experience counts for much in any undertaking, but in the management of trust es- 
tates it counts for more than nearly anywhere else; for here by experience those errors, so 
common at the hands of the inexperienced, and so difficult of remedy when they are made, 
are avoided. This is due to the fact that competent legal counsel is always engaged by 
the trust companies, and the small transaction has his care and attention as well as the 
large. 

The old adage: “If you would have a thing done well, do it yourself’ is being 
qualified in many ways by efficient trust company methods, and particularly in the care 
and management of real property. 

With a regular force employed at the work, improvements and repairs can be made 
by our companies more readily and at less cost than the same work can be done under 
special contract by the owner, and we can secure a tenant quicker and collect rents more 
punctually than the owner possibly can. 

In the real estate department, our companies also buy and sell real estate on commis- 
sion, contract for insurance and pay taxes. There are many phases of a real estate 
transaction that a trust company can handle more satisfactorily than other agents. 

The title department of the trust company is not an important feature within itself, 
but a set of books containing correct abstracts of the land titles of the county in which 
a city of any considerable size is located is a valuable adjunct, and a means of bringing 
to an institution a desirable patronage. It is the custom with us to make both abstracts 
and certificates of title, and we find that persons desiring such are willing to pay a con- 
siderably higher rate than is asked for the same services by individuals engaged in the 
same or similar work. 

From what I have said, it is apparent that I believe in the country trust company. 
that it has been successful and will continue to meet with satisfactory success; but I am 
anxious that no one misconstrue my remarks. The country trust company I speak of is 
the one that may be located in the large country town—not the town of five or even ten 
thousand people—and in addition there must be ample capital and capable management by 
men who have found their work; and with less, its headway is doubtful. Even where ail 
these things are present, there are discouraging obstacles and some positive dangers. 

It seems to me we are confronted with two dangers it would be well to guard against: 
the first, a disposition on the part of many to invade the field of commercial banking as a 
means of increasing the volume of business transacted; the other, the lending of the trust 
company name to schemers engaged in fleecing the public. The longer I study the true 
functions of trust company organization and observe trust company operations, the more 
firmly I become conviced that commercial banking should be left to commercial banks in its 
entirety. The reasons are so obvious that I wonder that any can doubt the wisdom of 
such a course. 

The country has an over-production of schemers who, in order to present some sem- 
blance of respectability, manage in one form or another to attach to their project, with at 
least the tacit consent of its management, the name of some trust company. 

If we are to enjoy the confidence of the people, we must keep the name “trust company” 
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clear of any such contamination. The concern which, for temporary profit, suffers itself to 
be traduced, not only does itself an incalculable harm but hurts the rest of us in the busi- 
ness, and the cause generally. We hear of these instances in various ways, and as bad 
news travels more rapidly than good, and always a greater distance, people are not to be 
blamed if they know only bad of companies connected with questionable enterprises. 

Time will doubtless reveal to us phases of the business not yet apparent, and experience 
will enable us to do our share in the great work of better development in all lines. That 
our part is essential is realized when we come to know that the country town and the 
rural communiiy have their financial problems, less renowned perhaps, but witlhal as vital 
to their welfare, as the larger ones are to the metropolitan city; and it is in helping with 
these that the country trust company is doing and will continue to do its part. 


The Chairman—We are now going to discuss the practical side of our business, and 
the first will be the subject of “New Methods of Advertising and Their Results,” the dis- 
cussion of which will be opened by Mr. Benjamin I. Cohen, president of the Portland 
Trust Company, of Portland, Ore., whom I now take pleasure in introducing to you. 


NEW METHODS FOR ADVERTISING AND THEIR RESULTS 
BENJAMIN I. COHEN 
President Portland Trust Company of Portland, Ore. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—Just as a good natured man throws a handful of pen- 
nies among a crowd of boys in order that he may enjoy the scramble which follows, I pro- 
pose to throw out into the midst of this inteiligent audience, a handful of rough, yes, very 
rough, pearls of thought, in order that you may scramble for them, and polish them, and 
return them to me in such forms of beauty that they will attract the public, and inciden- 
tally the shekels of the public of which we are all anxious to have the handling. 

It seems to me that this topic is to a certain extent a contradiction in terms, for I 
do not believe that there are any new forms of advertising. I believe as far as we can go 
is to design a new dress or a series of new garments, for the older forms of advertising, 
and then by presenting the old forms with new faces impress a sense of novelty upon the 
public, which novelty will draw the attention that will result favorably to our business. 
The first thing that naturally attracts attention is newspaper and magazine advertising. I 
do not intend to go into a long disquisition upon the forms of newspaper and magazine 
advertisements; but I think you will all agree with me that we are rapidly drifting away 
from the old form that prevailed for many years. It is true to-day, as it always was, that 
the best advertisement of a bank is its statement. When we say that we mean that it is 
the best advertisement when one reaches the point where that particular weapon should 
be tised. A man may use a claw hammer to open a box, and he may use a chisel to cut 
the lining. Now, the statement is the second of those instrumentalities, in my opinion, 
The first is, to attract the attention of the public. The average man will not read a mass 
of figures unless something has aroused his curiosity as to what they contain. I therefore 
think the true theory of newspaper advertising is that each advertisement should contain 
certain elements. 

I wish to say here that in my remarks I do not expect your acquiescence. Indeed, I 
would rather have your opposition because what may be good in Oregon may not be good 
in Tennessee or in New York, and therefore the purpose of my remarks will be to stir up 
debate. 

I believe every advertisement should contain first some striking or startling headline; 
but it must never verge upon the sensational. Each institution should have a trade-mark, 
a phrase, which should appear in all its advertisements, so that the public on seeing it will 
know without looking for the name whose advertisement it is. Then there should follow 
a statement of facts. Finally, there should be a direct invitation, or command, to the 
public to do business with the advertiser. In the Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son, 
who was in bad health at that time, occurs the Latin phrase “Jubeo te bene valere”’—“I 
command thee to be well.” Likewise, we should command the public to do business with 
us. In order not to take up too much time I will smother my natural modesty and read 
one of our advertisements which to my mind is perhaps the best one we ever produced. 
It was written under peculiar circumstances. There had been a bank failure in Port- 
land, a pretty large one, and that bank had by various entanglements gotten itself into all 
sorts of trouble, and we wished to show to the man on the street that our policy was radi- 
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cally different. So we published this advertisement. As you see, it is a one-column ad, 
headed in large letters, and it reads as follows: 


OUR RECORD 
We are “The Oldest Trust Company in Oregon.” 


We have always kept faith with our deposi- 
tors and other customers. We have avoided 
doubtfal investments and have shunned specu- 
lation as a plague. We have always limited the 
amount that we have invested in any one se- 
curity. We are absolutely independent of any 
other bank or trust company. 


THEREFORE 
We have Grown Steadily and Today 
With resources of over 
$2,400,000.00 
We Invite Your Deposits 


On which we will pay from 2 per cent. to 4 
per cent. interest, dependent upon the nature of 
the account. 


Call for our statement and book of 
“Tllustrations.” 


PORTLAND TRUST COMPANY 
OF OREGON 


S. E. Corner Third and Oak Sts. Phone Ex. 72 


SS eh Sn tons hbase ee aeee President 
ee ee oe Vice-President 
i Ci Gis obs 000s ehh eaerbe & Secretary 
eee Assistant Secretary 


There is one thing in connection with newspaper and magazine advertising upon 
‘which I have always been insistent, and that is the truth. Never drive the steeds of Fancy 
through the Meadows of Fiction. I know of a bank that employed a professional ad- 
vertisement writer, a most excellent. man; but naturally he took the facts they gave him, 
and the advertisements were not true. To-day that bank is in the hands of a receiver. 
I am watching another institution, that is doing quite a large business in a certain city, 
and its advertisements contain some of those half-truths—statements that are partly true 
and partly false. How long they will keep going is a matter of conjecture. Gentlemen, 
there is nothing that stamps good advertising so much as to tell the truth. 

The question of giving souvenirs to people has come up of late years, and I am frank 
to say I do not believe in it. I think the giving of paper weights and inkstands and calen- 
dars, while it may be a very graceful acknowledgment of favors received, is not good 
business policy, and does not bring in a dollar. 

As to electricity: Nowadays, electricity plays a prominent part in modern life, and 
I believe that a judicious use of it is very advantageous to trust companies. I think a 
brilliantly lighted interior at night has a very good effect; people see it and they wish 
to see more of the concern in the day time. 

I believe that if the architecture of the building will permit, that a well designed 
electric sign, giving the name of the trust company in letters of light, is a good thing; 
but grotesque figures, winking and blinking at the passers-by, are more fitted to a cheap 
cigar store than to a dignified financial institution. 

Canvassers or representatives. I recall my uncle who many years ago departed 
this life; that on one occasion he told me that a representative from the firm of Smith, 
Jones & Co. called on him and solicited his trade, and he replied, “Young man, when I 
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want to buy of Smith, Jones & Co. I will go to them, but I don’t want to pay for the 
fine clothes you wear.” To-day the commercial traveller has come to stay, and I believe 
that the day of the financial drummer has arrived. Perhaps that is not as dignified a 
term as we might use, but I do think that every bank and trust company should have 
some one to do this work. We call him our “General Representative’—and his duties 
are somewhat of this nature: For instance, we hear of some one who has come into 
possession of considerable money and has never done any business with our concern, and 
our representative goes to see that man—not necessarily to ask him directly to come to 
us, but simply to tell him what we do, to show him how a trust company can serve him, 
and treat him as one would a scholar in a kindergarten, and then if he gets interested 
the representative says, “Why don’t you drop in and see Mr. Cohen, he will be glad to 
have a chat with you.” The result is usually that the man comes to us, and if he gets 
away that is our fault. (Laughter and applause.) Another duty of the general repre- 
sentative is to take burdens off the shoulders of his superior officers upon occasions. For 
example, a short time ago a_ banker, well eS 

known all over the United States, came to 
Portland, and I was delighted to see him, but 
it was physically impossible for me to leave 
the bank that day and show him around, and 
so I sent our general representative to do it. 
You may not know the fact, but we have in 
Portland an electric railroad that in 15 min- 
utes will take you from the center of the city 
to an elevation of 1,000 feet, and affords one 
of the most magnificent views to be had in 
America, and I called in our representative 
and told him to take this gentleman on that 
trip and incidentally to talk with him about 
the city of Portland. 

Following out this idea, the next step in 
advance—which nearly caused my friend, Mr. 
Phillips of New York, to have a collapse when 
I told him about it, was the establishment of a 
Woman’s Department in our company. I am 
a great believer in securing the good will of 
the women. Of course, as Mr. Phillips told 
me, the women of New York, who are born 
and live in a business atmosphere, know all 
about and understand business in all its de- 
tails; but that is not quite true in the West. 
I think we were the first institution on the 
Pacific coast to establish a woman’s depart- ees 
ment and install a woman as superintendent of BENJAMIN I. COHEN 





it. The lady we put in charge was for 15 years President Portland Trust Company, 
the cashier of a large company, and she under- Portland, Oregon 


stands business from A to Izzard. When a woman enters our front door, whether she 
be the wife of a banker or the daughter of a hodcarrier, she is cordially welcomed. 
Sometimes women will spend half an hour in talking about the servant-girl problem, 
and Miss Moorehouse, the superintendent of this department, will patiently consider 
anything they have to say, and always with good results to our business. As you know, 
there isn’t one woman out of twenty who knows how to endorse a check, and Miss 
Moorehouse will show them how to do it. A woman will come in and say, “My 
brother in New York has some money of mine and I don’t know how to get it out here,” 
and Miss Moorehouse will show her. In this way we get much business 

Therefore, I say that I am justified in asserting that with proper supervision by a 
woman, the woman’s department is of great assistance to any financial institution. 

Gentlemen, with these remarks I leave you to scramble. (Applause.) 


The Chairman: I will ask Mr. Phillips, of the Lincoln Trust Company, to speak next 
on this subject. 
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REMARKS OF FREDERICK PHILLIPS, SECRETARY OF LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CITY 


years ago we discussed the dignity and propriety of advertising for banks 


and trust companies. To-day, please note, so progressive are we, that the discussion is upon 
new methods of advertising and their results. But that the times change is not a fact 


of so much moment as that we change with them. In these days advertising of some kind 
is as much a necessity to your business enterprise as your electric light and your type- 
writer; you can do without them, but how much better can you do with them. 

Of the newer methods of advertising none is so interesting, and few are more expen- 
sive, but no method, when properly applied, so productive, so profitable, as the direct per- 
sonal solicitation of business. It is the nearest approach that I know to showing your 
wares, very much as the dry goods salesman shows his samples, and if advertising is only 
a form of salesmanship, it reached its apotheosis in the solicitation of bank and trust com- 


pany business. 


In this field, as well as in newspaper advertising, | am more or less at 


home, for I believe that in New York I was among the first, if not the very first, to intro- 
duce among banks the custom, now firmly established, of personally soliciting general busi- 
ness. But the best results are to be obtained, in my opinion, by a judicious combination of 
personal representation and newspaper advertising, supplemented by attractive circulars and 
well typewritten letters in good English. 

Advertising cannot be considered a science, as many of its enthusiastic advocates 
assert; very far from it. This is to say, it is governed by no natural laws; you cannot 
apply to it the yardstick or the balance, measuring off so much and thereby achieving fixed 
and definite results to be calculated in advance; failure to appreciate this is largely respon- 
sible for disappointment among those who find advertising not to pay. Nor is advertising 
a game of chance. Advertising is really an art, and, like all good art, based on scientific 
principles, and the governing principles in the case of advertising are chiefly psychological, 
the working of the average mind under varying conditions. Hence, while results from ad- 
vertising may always be obtained, entirely successful results can only spring from the 
exercise of good judgment, based upon a certain amount of experience, which may have 
cost money, and upon a sound knowledge of men, more or less instinctive. 

Apart from the testimony of my own experience, convincing to me at least, I can only 
say that it is my belief, and I find myself well supported, that the vast increase in bank 
deposits and the widely extended use of trust company facilities during the past few years, 
is in no small measure the direct result of the new activity in financial advertising. The 
privilege of small checking accounts has tempted thousands to do business with the banks 
who formerly carried the r funds in their pockets. From safe deposit vaults, too, money 
has been drawn for equally safe and more profitable lodgment in the bank, and unless you 
are acquainted with the business you would be astonished to know how much money is 


thus locked up. 


From other hiding places and for various reasons small sums, but in the 


aggregate an enormous amount, have been drawn to find protection and productiveness in 
the banks of the country, thanks to advertising, while with a growing knowledge of trust 
companies, every day and everywhere the incompetency of the individual trustee is giving 


‘way to the corporate and legal responsibility vested with the great inst‘tutions. 


My own views with regard to bank and trust company advertising is that the best 
results are to be accomplished through educational advertising, looking to firmly establish- 
ing ourselves in the confidence of the community, for our chief asset is not our capital 
and surplus, but the confidence in which we are held. I would have the public believe 
in us at it does in its physician, and know us as it does its merchant. The present 
knowledge of the public with regard to our institutions is very limited. Few of our clients 
can name our officers, to say nothing of our trustees, and fewer still know the capital and 
surplus, while scarcely any have the least idea for what the figures in our statement stand, 
and there are, I am told, even those who can’t see how we make the statement balance 
to the penny. Our depositors and clients rarely investigate our institutions as one merchant 


jwould investigate another to whom he is allowing credit. In short, about the only items 


with which our public is familiar are the totals, and here the American love for the super- 
lative is prone to place bigness above greatness. 

In my scheme of educational advertising I would teach the principles upon which 
banking is founded; I would teach discrimination between the various classes of institu- 


tions; I would teach something of the principles of investment; I would teach the pro- 
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tection. and the profit afforded by our banks and trust companies, and I would devote 
especial attention to our legal safeguards and to our moral and financial responsibility; 1 
certainly would not advertise my resources as so many millions without stating my liabil- 
ities. This educational advertising is being carried on by certain individual institutions 
with results that far exceed the most legitimate and hopeful expectation. 

The best form of educational advertising that I ever saw applied to a bank statement 
was a fac-simile reproduction of the bank’s report to the Comptroller; the next best was 
a condensed statement in which the various items were described and defined for the benefit 
of the public. As expressive of my views with regard to bank advertising, I have con- 
ceived the fanciful notion that if the entire sum spent by the various banks and trust com- 
panies, each advertising its own wares and proclaiming its own excellences, were to be 
contributed to one general fund, and that fund judiciously disbursed in advertising that 
should educate the people at large to the discriminating disposition of their money and 
their fiduciary business, the results would prove of astonishing benefit to every bank and 
trust company in the country. 

The promotion of educational bank advertising, some of you may remember, was the 
primary declaration of the Banking Publicity Association. I say “was” because this body, 
while still in existence and with money in its treasury, is not, to my regret, an active 
working organization at the present time, but it contains potential, and right here I should 
like to suggest that later a motion be made to appoint a committee from this Section 
which shall take up in part at least the intended work of the Banking Publicity Association. 
I suggest this Section because the trust companies have proved themselves to be more pro- 
gressive than their brethren of the Banking Section. It is we, in fact, who have blazed the 
way in advertising publicity for financial institutions. 

At the same time, one of the important New York financial papers (I may name the 
Wall Street Journal), which now and again editorially touches upon the subject of bank 
advertising, only lately asks: 

“Have the bankers tried in any adequate way the method of advertising in order to 
teach the people the value of saving and the principle of investment, and to inspire that 
confidence which should exist between them and the brokers? Certain hold and unscru- 
pulous speculators and many adroit, unscrupulous promoters have not hesitated to use 
liberal quantities of printers’ ink, at great expense in order to secure that publicity neces- 
sary to get control of other people’s money. Are our legitimate bankers to leave to these 
speculators and promoters this invaluable field of publicity? They indeed advertise now, 
but they do not advertise with that boldness and resourcefulness and power of expression 
which is necessary to gain the attention and inspire the confidence of readers.” 

This offers the thought: Is there not something lacking in our common school curri- 
culum, which, teaching music, languages and the arts, takes no cognizance of the far 
greater importance of teaching at least the rudimentary elements of business economy with 
especial reference td practical banking, and the principles that have brought the trust 
company in its fiduciary capacities to so important a place in the complex life of to-day? 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, I am now going to call upon Mr. E. D. Fisher, Secretary 
of the Flatbush Trust Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to speak to us on this subject. I know 
he will have something very interesting to say. 


NEW METHODS OF ADVERTISING AND THEIR RESULTS 


E. D. FISHER 
Secretary Flatbush Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In responding to the invitation of the chairman of the Executive Committee to speak 
on “New Methods of Aidvertising and their Results,’ I propose to give briefly some 
thoughts suggested by the terms Developing, Stimulating and Soliciting in their relation 
to the general subject, based mainly upon the experience of a suburban trust company. 

The secretary of the new suburban trust company in looking over his field found 
many unsewered and unpaved streets, poor transit and inadequate school facilities. Realiz- 
ing that the growth of population and consequently the growth of his company were 
directly dependent upon a radical change, he joined the local taxpayers’ association, and 
‘used his influence and that of his company for the betterment of these conditions. The 
controlling members of the city government were given an automobile ride through the 
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REMARKS OF FREDERICK PHILLIPS, SECRETARY OF LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY 


A very few years ago we discussed the dignity and propriety of advertising for banks 
and trust companies. To-day, please note, so progressive are we, that the discussion is upon 
new methods of advertising and their results. But that the times change is not a fact 
of so much moment as that we change with them. In these days advertising of some kind 
is as much a necessity to your business enterprise as your electric light and your type- 
writer; you can do without them, but how much better can you do with them. 

Of the newer methods of advertising none is so interesting, and few are more expen- 
sive, but no method, when properly applied, so productive, so profitable, as the direct per- 
sonal solicitation of business. It is the nearest approach that I know to showing your 
wares, very much as the dry goods salesman shows his samples, and if advertising is only 
a form of salesmanship, it reached its apotheosis in the solicitation of bank and trust com- 
pany business. In this field, as well as in newspaper advertising, I am more or less at 
home, for I believe that in New York I was among the first, if not the very first, to intro- 
duce among banks the custom, now firmly established, of personally soliciting general busi 
ness. But the best results are to be obtained, in my opinion, by a judicious combination of 
personal representation and newspaper advertising, supplemented by attractive circulars and 
well typewritten letters in good English. 

Advertising cannot be considered a science, as many of its enthusiastic advocates 
assert; very far from it. This is to say, it is governed by no natural laws; you cannot 
apply to it the yardstick or the balance, measuring off so much and thereby achieving fixed 
and definite results to be calculated in advance; failure to appreciate this is largely respon- 
sible for disappointment among those who find advertising not to pay. Nor is advertising 
a game of chance. Advertising is really an art, and, like all good art, based on scientific 
principles, and the governing principles in the case of advertising are chiefly psychological, 
the working of the average mind under varying conditions. Hence, while results from ad- 
vertising may always be obtained, entirely successful results can only spring from the 
exercise of good judgment, based upon a certain amount of experience, which may have 
cost money, and upon a sound knowledge of men, more or less instinctive. 

Apart from the testimony of my own experience, convincing to me at least, I can only 
say that it is my belief, and I find myself well supported, that the vast increase in bank 
deposits and the widely extended use of trust company facilities during the past few years, 
is in no small measure the direct result of the new activity in financial advertising. The 
privilege of small checking accounts has tempted thousands to do business with the banks 
who formerly carried the r funds in their pockets. From safe deposit vaults, too, money 
has been drawn for equally safe and more profitable lodgment in the bank, and unless you 
are acquainted with the business you would be astonished to know how much money is 
thus locked up. From other hiding places and for various reasons small sums, but in the 
aggregate an enormous amount, have been drawn to find protection and productiveness in 
the banks of the country, thanks to advertising, while with a growing knowledge of trust 
companies, every day and everywhere the incompetency of the individual trustee is giving 
‘way to the corporate and legal responsibility vested with the great inst‘tutions. 

My own views with regard to bank and trust company advertising is that the best 
results are to be accomplished through educational advertising, looking to firmly establish- 
ing ourselves in the confidence of the community, for our chief asset is not our capital 
and surplus, but the confidence in which we are held. I would have the public believe 
in us at it does in its physician, and know us as it does its merchant. The present 
knowledge of the public with regard to our institutions is very limited. Few of our clients 
can name our officers, to say nothing of our trustees, and fewer still know the capital and 
surplus, while scarcely any have the least idea for what the figures in our statement stand, 
and there are, I am told, even those who can’t see how we make the statement balance 
to the penny. Our depositors and clients rarely investigate our institutions as one merchant 
jwould investigate another to whom he is allowing credit. In short, about the only items 
with which our public is familiar are the totals, and here the American love for the super- 
lative is prone to place bigness above greatness. 

In my scheme of educational advertising I would teach the principles upon which 
banking is founded; I would teach discrimination between the various classes of institu- 
tions; I would teach something of the principles of investment; I would teach the pro- 
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tection. and the profit afforded by our banks and trust companies, and I would devote 
especial attention to our legal safeguards and to our moral and financial responsibility; I 
certainly would not advertise my resources as so many millions without stating my liabil- 
ities. This educational advertising is being carried on by certain individual institutions 
with results that far exceed the most legitimate and hopeful expectation. 

The best form of educational advertising that I ever saw applied to a bank statement 
was a fac-simile reproduction of the bank’s report to the Comptroller; the next best was 
a condensed statement in which the various items were described and defined for the benefit 
of the public. As expressive of my views with regard to bank advertising, I have con- 
ceived the fanciful notion that if the entire sum spent by the various banks and trust com- 
panies, each advertising its own wares and proclaiming its own excellences, were to be 
contributed to one general fund, and that fund judiciously disbursed in advertising that 
should educate the people at large to the discriminating disposition of their money and 
their fiduciary business, the results would prove of astonishing benefit to every bank and 
trust company in the country. 

The promotion of educational bank advertising, some of you may remember, was the 
primary declaration of the Banking Publicity Association. I say “was” because this body, 
while still in existence and with money in its treasury, is not, to my regret, an active 
working organization at the present time, but it contains potential, and right here I should 
like to suggest that later a motion be made to appoint a committee from this Section 
which shall take up in part at least the intended work of the Banking Publicity Association. 
I suggest this Section because the trust companies have proved themselves to be more pro- 
gressive than their brethren of the Banking Section. It is we, in fact, who have blazed the 
way in advertising publicity for financial institutions. 

At the same time, one of the important New York financial papers (I may name the 
Wall Street Journal), which now and again editorially touches upon the subject of bank 
advertising, only lately asks: 

“Have the bankers tried in any adequate way the method of advertising in order to 
teach the people the value of saving and the principle of investment, and to inspire that 
confidence which should exist between them and the brokers? Certain bold and unscru- 
pulous speculators and many adroit, unscrupulous promoters have not hesitated to use 
liberal quantities of printers’ ink, at great expense in order to secure that publicity neces- 
sary to get control of other people’s money. Are our legitimate bankers to leave to these 
speculators and promoters this invaluable field of publicity? They indeed advertise now, 
but they do not advertise with that boldness and resourcefulness and power of expression 
which is necessary to gain the attention and inspire the confidence of readers.” 

This offers the thought: Is there not something lacking in our common school curri- 
culum, which, teaching music, languages and the arts, takes no cognizance of the far 
greater importance of teaching at least the rudimentary elements of business economy with 
especial reference to practical banking, and the principles that have brought the trust 
company in its fiduciary capacities to so important a place in the complex life of to-day? 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, I am now going to call upon Mr. E. D. Fisher, Secretary 
of the Flatbush Trust Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to speak to us on this subject. I know 
he will have something very interesting to say. 


NEW METHODS OF ADVERTISING AND THEIR RESULTS 


E. D. FISHER 
Secretary Flatbush Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In responding to the invitation of the chairman of the Executive Committee to speak 
on “New Methods of Advertising and their Results,’ I propose to give briefly some 
thoughts suggested by the terms Developing, Stimulating and Soliciting in their relation 
to the general subject, based mainly upon the experience of a suburban trust company. 

The secretary of the new suburban trust company in looking over his field found 
many unsewered and unpaved streets, poor transit and inadequate school facilities. Realiz- 
jing that the growth of population and consequently the growth of his company were 
directly dependent upon a radical change, he joined the local taxpayers’ association, and 
‘used his influence and that of his company for the betterment of these conditions. The 
controlling members of the city government were given an automobile ride through the 
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entire section, and successfully covered with dust from the unpaved streets. A banquet 
followed, where local speakers eloquently emphasizd the various needs of the community. 

The results (not of course from this influence alone)—paved and sewered streets, 
beautiful schools, and an increase of population and a growth in deposits, in seven years, 
of from $500,000 to $3,000,000. 

To stimulate the growth of deposits the secretary wrote a history of the community 
where his company was located. The old landmarks of Colonial and Revolutionary asso- 
ciation were fast disappearing, and new residents were apparently much interested in the 
pictorial history of their home neighborhood. Result: Those books were given to about 
2,000 new depositors, as they opened their accounts during a period of two years. 

Soliciting through advertising will be referred to by a single example, Bill Board 
Advertising. 

A line of transit with numerous stations running from the metropolis through the 
section served by the trust company gave opportunity of attractive bill boards. The 
“ads.” were changed frequently. A few are given: 

IT IS WORTH A TRIP 
To the SUBURBAN TRUST COMPANY to see a strictly modern Trust 
Company. There are still some people that do not realize the great advantages 
of a Trust Company and its methods of transacting business. Capital, Sur- 
plus, Convenience, Experience, Permanency and Reliability. Are these not 
the requisites you seek? May we not serve you? 

IS INTEREST OF INTEREST. 
Why should you not participate in the earning power of your own money? 
The Suburban Trust Company pays interest on daily balances. On Dormant 
Accounts and Certificates of Deposit it offers special rates. Accounts may 
be opened by mail. 

ARE THEY SAFE? 
The newspapers print daily accounts of robberies. Money, jewelry and silver 
are taken. Fires destroy. The massive burglar and fireproof vaults of the 
Suburban Trust Company offer absolute security. Why run any risk? Boxes 
$5.00 and up. 

FIRES DESTROY, 
Thieves break through and steal, but the massive fire and burglar proof vaults 
of the Suburban Trust Company offer absolute protection. 

YOUR BUSINESS 
A successful man accumulates. A bank account helps. Business and personal 
accounts draw interest at the Suburban Trust Company. 

YOUR WIFE’S BUSINESS. 
Can she draw a check? The modern housewife has a bank account. It means 
money saved. The Suburban Trust Company offers special facilities for ladies. 

The following was suggested to complete the trilogy, but was turned. down as rather 

too frivolous. 
NONE OF YOUR BUSINESS 
Is properly done without an account at the Suburban Trust Company. 
YOUR FAMILY. 
You can care for it now, but who will when you are gone? Why not provide 
for expert care for your estate? The Suburban Trust Company is organized 
for this purpose. 

The result: One thousand new accounts during the period of advertising. 

The full influence of advertising by this and other methods is of course unknown. 
As long as business increases, however, in direct proportion to advertising done, it is right 
that it should be given a share of the credit. Personality, Conservatism and Good Man- 
agement must always be given the first place. 


The Chairman—The next topic is “Charges of Companies for Business of a Trust 
Nature,” and I will call upon Mr. George B. Pendleton, cashier of the New Bern Banking 
and Trust Company, of New Bern, N. C., to open the discussion on this subject. 
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CHARGES FOR BUSINESS OF A TRUST NATURE 


GEORGE B. PENDLETON 
Cashier New Bern Banking and Trust Company, New Bern, N. C. 


Through the courtesy of the Chairman of your Executive Committee, Mr. Jackson, I 
have the pleasure of introducing for discussion among the members the subject, “Charges 
of Companies for Business of a Trust Nature.” 

Upon this topic I am able to say but little, my banking experience having been mainly 
with National institutions. My remarks are intended solely in the nature of an intro- 
duction, and I trust that they may serve to call forth an active discussion among the mem- 
bers, for I feel that it is something in which we are all interested, it having, I venture to 
say, puzzled the brain of more than one trust officer. 

A short time ago the company with which I am now connected decided to install a 
Trust Department, and desiring to obtain some data upon which to base our charges, I ad- 
dressed a letter to several of the most prominent trust companies in our State, inquiring 
as to their charges for business of this nature. The result of these inquiries I will give 
briefly : 

First—Charges for acting as executor, guardian or administrator. The law of our 
State fixes the charge for the administration of an estate, that is to say, acting as executor, 
administrator or guardian, as follows: 

Five per cent. on the receipts. 

Five per cent. on the disbursements. 

Five per cent. on the income. 

For the handling of small estates, I find, in the majority of cases, the statutory fee is 
charged, but on large estates the charges are considerably below this figure, the company 
adapting its fee to the size of the estate and the probable work that it will entail. This 
special fee is, of course, arranged with the testator at the time of the making of the will 
or instrument naming the company as executor or guardian. 

Second—Acting as trustee under corporate mortgages. I find that a fixed scale of 
charge can be made for this class of business. In large bond issues the fee is generally 
25 cents per bond; in smaller issues, it is increased, running up to as high as $1 per bond. 
When counsel for the execution of the mortgage or deed of trust is furnished by the com- 
pany, a charge is made proportionate to the size of the bond issue, this charge varying from 
$25 to $250 and upward. 

Third—As registrar or transfer agent for stocks. I find very little of this business 
handled in our State. The charge made is usually 25 cents for the original issue and 25 
cents for each transfer. 

Fourth—As depository for trust funds and securities. This class of business varies 
so that no regular fees can be fixed. The charges have to be adapted to the size of the 
fund handled and the work and expense that it may entail. One trust company of my 
knowledge handles as agent a fund of $100,000, for which it makes no charge, claiming 
that it is compensated by the large balance kept with them in connection with this special 
trust. 

From my experience and the information that I have been able to gather, I have con- 
cluded that beyond a certain point it is not practicable for a company to have fixed charges 
for business of a trust nature, for the reason that the relations of a customer to a company 
differ so widely as to make it necessary for a company to exercise its discretion, keeping, 
of course, within legal bounds. 

In my opinion, the measure of the commission should, almost in every case, be fixed 
by the value of the service to be rendered, and that is too variable to permit of the fixing 
of an invariable rule. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 


The Chairman—I shall now call upon Mr. Scott of the Superior Savings & Trust Co. 


of Cleveland, who will also discuss this subject. 
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CHARGES OF TRUST COMPANIES FOR BUSINESS OF A TRUST NATURE 


F, A. SCOTT 
Secretary and Treasurer The Superior Savings and Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio 


The first thing which impresses one after making even a superficial investigation of 
the charges of trust companies for business of a trust nature is, that charges vary con- 
siderably in different sections of the country for services of like character; and that 
there is no uniform system, even in the larger cities where trust companies have had the 
most experience with this class of business. 

As a simple recital of the charges made for certain classes of business in various 
parts. of the country would, of itself, not be interesting, and of but slight value, it has 
been thought well, in this paper, to tend more towards the consideration of obtaining a 
degree of uniformity in this class of charges. 

It would be well to recognize at the beginning of this discussion that, in a country 
so vast as ours, it is not practicable to establish a uniform tariff of charges for all forms 
of trust business. Conditions vary greatly in different sections, and to a degree the trust 
company must be governed by local conditions. 

Every service which the trust company performs, involves moral and legal responsi- 
bility. It is our duty to educate the public to this fact, and it will inure to our financial 
advantage if we do so. Our charges, therefore, should not be made as though based 
merely on the performance of a clerical service; they should be such as to compensate 
for the responsibility assumed, as well as for the work performed; and they should be 
so uniform in the several sections of our country, as to impress our patrons that we all 
recognize the value of our services, and are not ready to accept a trust at any price, rather 
than let it pass our doors. The “one price” merchant has long been a recognized and 
respected factor in retail trade. The “one price” trust company should become equally 
well recognized and appreciated. 

Now it is generally understood that there are certain forms of trust business, the 
charges for which cannot well be passed upon in advance; and it is equally apparent that 
even in business of a certain character, such as transferring or registering stock, the 
details may differ so, or the collateral advantages to the trust company in one case may so 
greatly outclass others, as to sweep aside all previously established rules. 

Granting all this, it is yet possible for us, through a process of discussion and com- 
parison, to arrive at a point where we can at least agree upon what constitutes a proper 
basis for figuring charges. 

It might be practicable eventually to agree upon uniform charges throughout the 
United States for: 

(a) Acting as trustee and certifying bonds. 

(b) Making payment of principal and interest of bonds. 

(c) Minimum fee as transfer agent of stock. 

(d) Minimum fee as registrar of stock. 

It unquestionably is practicable for the trust companies in different sections of the 
country to agree upon a uniform basis of charges, for certain trust services, and particularly 
i} upon minimum fees. 
| If we agree that the charge should bear some relation to the responsibility assumed, 
it might be well to refer briefly to some of the responsibilities connected with certain 

common forms of trust business. 
Acting as transfer agent for stock the trust company must guard against: 
1H (a) Altered or raised certificates. 

(b) Forged power of attorney. 

(c) Altered power of attorney. 

(d) Lack of authority for transfer by trustee, agent, executor, administrator or 
guardian, which authority must in all cases accompany. 

(e) Recording wrong name or part of name. 

(f) Errors in posting to stock ledger; likewise errors in making the certified list of 
stockholders from which dividends are paid. 

(zg) Over-issue of the stock. 


As registrar it must guard against errors in recording a name or part of a name; 
i against errors in posting to the stock ledger and in checking certified lists of stockholders. 
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It is obvious that charges for transferring stock must vary widely. In arriving at 
the amount to be charged, three items must be taken into consideration: (1) Capitaliza- 
tion, (2) Number of stockholders, (3) Number of transfers. 

The charge for acting as registrar of stock might be less than for transferring, as 
it is generally accepted that less responsibility is assumed by the trust company. The 
same items should be taken into consideration, however, in determining the amount of 
the fee. 

It is a fair question whether it would not be better to accept the responsibility as 
‘transfer agent or registrar of stock at a minimum fee, and leave the matter of additional 
compensation to be determined after experience of, say a year in handling the stock. 

The charges for. certifying bonds are easier to determine than the foregoing, for the 
reason that the labor to be performed is more clearly defined, and the charges are more 
firmly established by custom. In New York the trust companies charge 50 cents per bond 
of $1,000 for certifying large issues, and in the Middle West $1.00 per bond is charged. 
If bonds are issued in smaller denominations than $1,000, an additional charge is made. 
Our practice is to permit these fees to cover registry, providing no great number are 
registered; otherwise, an additional charge is made, commensurate with the amount of 
‘time and labor involved. 

The question of charging counsel fees in addition to the charge for certifying is 
determined largely by the amount of the issue and the form in which it is presented. 
Given a large issue, with the trust deed previously prepared, so that counsel has no 
fwork except to look after the interests of the trust company, no charge is made by certain 
companies in Cleveland for counsel fees; and I believe this is also the practice in New 
York and elsewhere. Other companies make a practice of charging counsel fees in all 
cases, and insist on having the charge per bond for certification cover that service only. 

The trust company, certifying bonds, recognizes no legal obligation upon it to testify 
as to the correctness of the issue; the value behind the bonds; correctness of the trust 
deed, or title to the property; all of these being explicitly declared in the trust deed to be 
statements of the issuing corporation, and not of the trustee. The liability of the trustee 
being confined to certification of the bond as one of the bonds mentioned or referred to in 
the trust deed. As it is for the interest of every financial institution to guard well its 
own reputation, and the reputation of its community for good business judgment and 
probity; and, as no trust company would consider connecting its name with any transaction 
that it did not believe to conform in every respect to good business ethics, it is safe to 
fassume that every trust officer recognizes that there is a moral responsibility upon the 
trust company to see that there is property behind the bonds; that the corporation issuing 
them is composed of reputable men, and that there is no reason whatever to apprehend that 
the issue will ever reflect discredit upon the trust company which attaches its name as 
trustee. We cannot fail to recognize that there is more than a clerical function involved 
in subscribing the name of a great banking institution to a bond, be the trustee’s certificate 
ever so smoothly drawn to avoid responsibility. 

In New York, because of better facilities or larger volume of business, 50 cents per 
bond may be a sufficient fee. With us, in the Middle West, the charge of $1.00 per bond 
of $1,000 is warranted by the attention which we give to the various questions involved in 
each issue; and, as it is a fair charge, we adhere to it. 

The charges for handling and paying sinking funds, or for making serial payments of 
principal, must vary with circumstances, being affected by the length of time the money 
remains on deposit; whether there is any understanding as to interest and other conditions. 

For paying coupons it is customary to charge one-eighth of one per cent. of the 
amount disbursed in large issues, and one-fourth of one per cent. in small issues. The 
same charges are made in the case of sinking fund payments, where the money is paid in 
and disbursed at once. 

The fees for collecting and disbursing the income on securities; for issuing tem- 
porary certificates in underwritings; for investing and re-investing trust funds, and for 
handling real estate, depend so largely upon the nature of each case, as to be removed 
from discussion. Such business nearly always involves other departments of the trust 
company, and has to be considered in its entire relation. 

I now revert to my opening statement. I do not believe it practicable to establish a 
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uniform tariff of charges applicable throughout the entire country; but we might make 
a beginning by encouraging the trust companies in the large cities to agree upon a basis 
of charges for the better defined forms of trust business. 

In any event, let us make it plain to the public by our discrimination in accepting 
trusts, and by our insistence upon reasonable compensation for responsibility assumed, 
that we are not so anxious to get business, as we are to prove ourselves worthy of the 
confidence of the communities we are endeavoring to serve. 


The Chairman—“Management of Real Estate by Trust Companies in a Fiduciary 
Capacity” will be elucidated now by Mr. Henry G. Brengle, vice-president of the Trust | 
Company of North America, of Philadelphia. 


MANAGEMENT OF REAL ESTATE BY TRUST COMPANIES IN A FIDUCIARY CAPACITY 


HENRY G. BRENGLE 
Vice-President The Trust Company of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—The Chairman of your Executive Committee, Mr. 
Jackson, informed me some time since that he wished the discussion on the topic of 
real estate to be “snappy.” It is beyond my comprehension how anything pertaining to real 
estate or its management can be made “snappy,” but perhaps Mr. Jackson will be good 
enough to inform us a little later in the afternoon. 

For my part, I have only a few words to say on the subject. The management of 
real property for the benefit of its owners is more annoying, I think, than any other branch 
of the trust company business. It is very difficult to reconcile the demand of the owner on 

one hand for more income and the appeal of the tenant on the other hand for more repairs. 

The usual end to the matter is that the real estate officer becomes stolid, spends little or 
nothing to keep up the houses in his charge and takes the abuse of the owners and the 
tenants as the natural and disagreeable accompaniment of his position. When a house 
becomes vacant he puts a sign on it and forgets it. I do not say that all trust officers do 
this, but some that I know have done it. 

Through certain circumstances I am co-trustee with three trust companies. Suppose 
I give one or two examples of what I mean. Some years ago I visited a block of fiva 
small houses belonging to one of these estates:—three of them were idle, and all of them . 
in a rather mournful state of shabbiness. I sent a man to investigate, spent about a 
thousand dollars and new tenants appeared and have stayed ever since. A building on 
Greenwich Street, New York City, was another sore spot. It was underneath the elevated 
railroad, in a terrible state of dilapidation and was occupied by an Armenian. It was 

dirty, tumble-down, and under constant fire from the Board of Health. The estate to 
/ which it belonged was poor and the problem was not an easy one. At last the trust com- 
Hin) pany advanced a sufficient sum for the rehabilitation of the property, the Armenian was 
given notice, a shop built for a grocer, the new tenant, and the return to the owners was 
increased from $950 a year to $1,500. The debt was gradually liquidated from the income. 

In what is considered the best residential part of the city of Philadelphia there have 

been for the past few years a great number of vacant houses, either for sale or for rent. 
ij This, of course, is partly explained by the fact that many people now prefer to live in the 
country during most of the year and come to the city and rent apartments for a few months 
Hi of the winter. Thus many of the residences that were formerly occupied are now vacant 
and seeking tenants. About a year ago two small houses were built on a street that has 
been until recently given up almost altogether to stables. The street is very narrow and 
until a short time since considered almost an alley, but in the center of the residential 
district. The two houses that I have in mind were well built, they were attractive and had 
more than one bath room. But the houses were very small. They were well papered and 
painted. The plumbing was excellent and they were clean. Before they were completed 
i} | they were rented for $1,500 each. Now I represented, with a trust company as co-trustee, 


a house within half a block of these two. It was on a main street, in an excellent situation 
and more than twice a8 large as either of the newer small houses up the alley. But it did 
not rent, nor sell. So we determined that if a desirable tenant presented himself we would 
make what repairs he asked and exactly as he asked for them. The tenant appeared, rented 
q the house for five years at $1,850 a year; and our repairs cost $3,000. This repair bill 
HH seems large but it must be said that the house had been neglected for some time and the 
} new tenant wanted a great deal of modern and expensive plumbing. 
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I am firmly convinced that if we had haggled over the repairs the house would still 
be vacant—and the two small houses up the alley still occupied. 

I am afraid you think by this time that I believe that the more money spent on a 
property the more return will be obtained. I do not believe that. A large and very 
handsome country place near a suburban station outside of Philadelphia, cost $300,000. 
The holder of the first mortgage of $75,000 bought it in, improvements and all, and he 
cannot sell it or rent it. Money spent on real estate must be spent intelligently, and that 
is very hard to do. It does seem, however, that more attention should be given to each in- 
dividual piece of property in the care of trust companies. It takes some time to learn that 
it pays to please tenants. I know how difficult that is to do, you may think impossible. 
But if properties are not kept in repair they deteriorate very rapidly and the trustee finds 
himself very often with a poor estate poorer than ever. If the properties rent at all they 
should be kept up, a constant supervision should be had and the really necessary work 
done whether it is asked for or not. In this way the best results are to be obtained. It 
also seems to me that no one man should be trusted to manage the real estate in the charge 
of a company. Consultation is often very valuable and two or three officers can some- 
times clear up a problem that would worry and baffle one. There are many ways of 
meeting a difficulty, and a real estate officer surrounded by annoyances is not always in 
the mood to meet it politely or placidly. He should do both. 

While géneral rules can be laid down, each house and property presents different prob- 
lems and must be studied by itself. It is easy to say, put yourself in the tenant’s place 
and think what you would want if you were in his position, but this is difficult to do. 
It is hard to learn that money must be spent on real estate if a fair return is to be had. 
There is no certain guide, and this is one of the reasons why I suggest that more than 
one man be made familiar with the properties that a company has in charge. A determin- 
ation to make houses attractive to prospective tenants is what should always be kept in 
mind, for it is certain that tenants prefer to rent houses from owners who keep them in 
repair rather than from those whose reputation is the reverse. Neglect in this respect 
brings its own punishment. A year’s vacancy is worse than many repairs. 

You may have noticed that I have refrained from saying anything very favorable in 
regard to the management of real estate by trust companies. Much that is favorable 
might be said but as it is easy to become too complacent I have ventured to say nothing 
flattering in hope that someone would feel it necessary to tell us how well some properties 
are managed. For, after all, this is a discussion and we should hear both sides in order to 
improve our standards and our practice. 

The Chairman—We had expected to have with us to-day Mr. J. W. Cleveland, secre- 
tary of the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, of New York, but he has been unavoid- 
: ably detained at home. Therefore I will call upon Mr. Charles K. Zug, trust officer of the 
Commonwealth Title Insurance and Trust Company, of Philadelphia, to address us on the 
subject. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF REAL ESTATE BY TRUST COMPANIES IN A_ FIDUCIARY 
CAPACITY 
CHARLES K. ZUG 
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Trust Officer Commonwealth Title Insurance and Trust Company of Philadelphia 






The. management of real estate by trust companies in a fiduciary capacity is a fran- 
chise necessarily exercised, and not one of those grants to be exercised or not as the 
company may decide. If the company desires to build up its trust department, it must 
i accept the management of the real estate owned by a testator under whose will it is acting 
or included in a deed of trust accepted by it. It cannot choose, if it would, the. trusts 
as to personal estate only, and therefore whether it seeks to act as agent or attorney for 
owners of real estate, it will soon find, if its trust department is successful, that it is 
responsible for the management of much real estate, and far more diversified in its char- 
acter than usually falls to the lot of a real estate agent. Real estate, encumbered and 
unencumbered, improved and unimproved, country and city properties, properties located 
where the company is located, and properties located elsewhere, in other counties, in other 
States, in other countries. Willing or no, a large trust company is responsible for the 
management of far more diversified real estate investments than any real estate agent 
can possibly be. 
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How shall this real estate be managed? There are two methods open to the com- 
pany. They manage it themselves, or through agents. The right to place the real estate 
in the hands of agents is recognized by the courts, at least in Pennsylvania, and the 
trustee is allowed credit not only for the commissions paid to the agent for this trouble, 
but also for a further commission as compensation to it for its responsibility. It is true 
also that in some cases, the employment of an agent is necessary, as in the management 
of real estate situate elsewhere than where the company is located; or desirable as in the 
management of factories, mills and properties of an unusual character. The management 
of real estate through agents is, however, except when necessary, objectionable for various 
reasons. 

First—The extra commission charged, while being no doubt due and a source of sat- 
isfaction to the trust company, is not equally satisfactory to the cestui que trust whose 
income is thereby diminished. 

Second.—Such management cannot be uniform and consistent, as in the case where the 
company manages directly, owing to the necessity of employing different agents for dif- 
ferent properties. The perpetual existence of the trust company, even though official 
changes must occur, is a strong guarantee of a constant management under the same 
general policy. 

Third—The writer’s experience has been that rents collected directly by the com- 
pany’s employees are collected in a more satisfactory manner on the whole, the arrearages 
are less, and there is no inconvenience resulting from delay in receiving statements. Again 
the income is credited to the account as soon as collected, instead of remaining in the 
hands of the agent until the stated period for rendering a statement. There is further, 
in the writer’s opinion, much less risk of loss through dishonesty when collections are 
made directly, although from the client’s standpoint this may be considered immaterial 
as the responsibility rests with the company to make good such loss in either case. 

Fourth.—The agent having other clients may find himself engaged in antagonistic em- 
ployments. While it may be to your advantage to sell certain land to A. for a specific 
purpose; that might be very objectionable to B., owning adjoining land and represented by 
the same real estate agent as yourself, and 

Fifth—Which is perhaps the most important of all, the management of real estate 
by a trust company through its officers must in time give to the company an officer of wide 
experience and special knowledge whose interests are always identical with the company’s 
and whose advice becomes daily more valuable. 

The company therefor should manage its real estate directly, but this does not mean 
the delegating the duty of collecting rents and putting up “For Sale” and “For Rent” 
signs, to any person from the office boy up, who happens to have sufficient time. It means 
the employment of a competent real estate officer with administrative abilities, some 
knowledge of the value of real estate, and some experience in its management, and above 
all, ability to learn and apply his constantly increasing knowledge and experience. It 
means a system of bookkeeping by which an account is kept with each property and the 
results noted; by which vacant properties are quickly re-rented, or the reason why they 
are not, discovered, and if possible, remedied. It means watching the trend of the real 
estate market and such a systematic listing of properties for sale that no opportunity 
to sell is lost and no sale made in ignorance of changed conditions calculated to increase 
or decrease its value. It means the most careful supervision of repairs, a noting of the 
kind of work done, and thus selecting the most competent workmen; the noting of all 
guaranteed work, and seeing that the guarantees are enforced. In short it means a 
competent real estate officer, aided by competent collectors, competent supervisors of re- 
pairs and competent bookkeepers. That the employment of such a staff means expense, is 
true, but only by doing this can a trust company hope to be successful in managing real 
estate, and to acquire a reputation therefor which will in the end make the expense seem 
small in comparison with the returns. 

The statement is frequently made that trust companies fail in their management of 
real estate. In this opinion I do not concur. On the contrary, I believe there is no 
reason why real estate should not be managed successfully by trust companies, and that 
many companies are very successful in this department of their work. If the company has 
an efficient real estate officer, the fact that he has the opportunity to consult and advise 
with his superior officers, men who hold their positions by reason of the confidence felt 
in their integrity and business ability is in itself a strong argument to prove that the 
trust company management should be productive of the best results. It is true, however, 
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that the management of trust companies is frequently and often justly criticised. A trust 
company is essentially conservative, its duty is to preserve, not to speculate. Real estate 
is generally considered the safest of all investments, and the least speculative. In fact it 
may well be argued that it is least safe and the most speculative. How often has an 
owner waited too long to make his sale. How often has the heir found that the ancestral 
home, retained for the sake of association, has by changes in the neighborhood, diminished 
to one-half or less than its supposed value. How often has an offer for the property 
hitherto found unsalable been accepted only to find that it has acquired a special value to 
some one for special purposes and might have brought twice as much as the offer ac- 
cepted. But the duty of the trust company as a trustee is not to buy and sell, to change 
its investments, but to preserve that which it has. 

Again a trust company cannot and should not choose its trusts. Its franchises are 
liberal and it owes a duty to the public. Besides such selection would probably defeat 
its purpose. If you decline the undesirable trusts, perhaps the desirable ones may not be 
offered to yon. What trust could be less desirable than an estate consisting of various 
pieces of encumbered real estate between the years 1890 and 1900? With declining rentals 
and vacant properties come more exacting tenants and increased expenses for repairs, while 
the mortgagee and the tax collector must be paid. Only those who have had experience 
know what it means to carry encumbered real estate during a period of depression. Such 
properties were, perhaps, carried readily by the decedent, whose earnings from other 
sources rendered it unnecessary for him to look for immediate returns from his real es- 
tate, but the situation is different when his widow and children are looking to the trust 
company to produce from his estate a sufficient income. 

I am inclined to think that much of the criticism of trust companies in this regard 
is due to the excellence of their work. Because they succeeded so well with A’s affairs 
they should succeed equally well with B’s which may be a very different proposition. 
They are expected to make bricks without straw; to pay fixed charges and the same amount 
of net income out of diminished receipts; to advance money when necessary or considered 
necessary to preserve an estate. What is one hundred dollars to a large trust company? 
Advance it, pay the overdue mortgage interest, and in six months time you will, of 
course, be able to find a purchaser for the property at a large figure. Who so unwise as 
the trust company official who declines to make such advances when he is absolutely sure 
to be paid out of the proceeds of the sale of the property which cannot now be sold but 
which must, in the opinion of the beneficial owners, soon bring a high figure? And yet 
the duty of that officer is not to make such advances, and his refusal is not only known to 
the parties concerned, but to all who will listen to their story about the trust company’s 
mismanagement. If, however, he yields to entreaty and makes the advance the chances 
are proved by experience to be more than even that he will have to decide between 
advancing more money or losing the amount already loaned, and fortunate is the officer 
who makes such advances without loss. Few people realize the cost of carrying unproduc- 
tive real estate. The trust company is censured for advising a sale at $5,000 of that which 
has already been considered worth $6,000 and it is often impossible to convince the parties 
interested that the estate would lose money by waiting, even though a few years later the 
desired sum may be obtained for the property, owing to the payment of fixed charges and 
loss of interest. 

A trust company should consult the parties interested, not to be governed by their 
views, but to be aided by their suggestions and any special knowledge they may have, but 
in so doing it must remember that if the decision proves in the end to be wise, that simply 
vindicates the wisdom of the consulted beneficiary, whereas if an error should be made, 
the burden thereof falls with unerring certainty on the broad shoulders of the trust com- 
pany. 

One word more, while it is ordinarily the duty of a trust company to keep its invest- 
ments unchanged, this duty must yield with changing circumstances in the case of real 
estate, as well as with other investments. Every will creating a trust should contain, as 
all carefully drawn wills do contain, a power to sell real estate. This power should never 
be forgotten, and should always be exercised when in the opinion of the company it would 
be for the best interests of the trust estate. Of course, not rashly or hastily, but with care 
and caution. No company acting under a will containing a power of sale should allow 
the real estate included in the trust to depreciate in value without at least raising the 
question as to the wisdom of selling. If the beneficiaries oppose the sale and the com- 
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pany concludes not to exercise the power it should preserve in writing, the views of the 
parties interested, as a protection to it, in case it is ever accused of failing to perform its 
duties and exercising the powers conferred on it by the testator. 












































The Chairman—The next subject is “The Propriety of Separating Trust Business from 

Various Financing and Promoting Undertakings,” and I will ask Mr. A. E. Adams, presi- 
| dent of the Dollar Savings and Trust Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, to speak to us on 
; this subject. 


THE PROPRIETY OF SEPARATING TRUST BUSINESS FROM FINANCING AND 


PROMOTING UNDERTAKINGS 
ASAEL E, ADAMS 
President of The Dollar Savings and Trust Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


aaa we 


As it would appear that the “propriety” of separating fiducial business proper from 
undertakings of a hazardous or uncertain nature, must be too obvious to admit of dis- 
; cussion, we will assume that we are to deal rather with the necessity for such separation 
and the means of effecting and perpetuating it. That the evils and problems of this 
phase of the present trust company situation are numerous is common knowledge. Every 
State in the Union which authorizes trust companies does so under statutes differing 
from those of every other State. In many instances these statutes are loose and generally 
unfit, and in none are they altogether good. In many instances, also, the statutes are 
largely ignored or imperfectly enforced, and in substantially every State the trust com- 
pay title is free to the use of any one for any kind of business he chooses to transact 
under it, so that institutions engaged in business disassociated entirely from banking or 
trust matters may and do operate under them. The result is that there exists not only 
a large variety of trust companies proper, each with different powers and practices, but 
also a large variety of trust companies in name only, following in some cases entirely 
extraneous lines. And to these, of themselves sufficient causes for public perplexity, there 
is to be added the occasional and perhaps more often venture of the established trust 
company of standing into the speculative arena. 

Not long ago, a certain “trust company,” operating in a State where the trust laws 
are somewhat better than the average, and advertising to do a “Savings and Trust” busi- 
ness, offered for sale the securities of a certain traction company whose road was then 
in process of construction. The circular contained the usual list of merits and in addition 
i} ii the claim of the so-called trust company that these particular securities were particularly 
' good, because it, the trust company, had furnished all the funds for preliminary expenses, 
' surveys, franchises and rights of way, and on its behalf, would, if necessary, finance the 
Hi undertaking to completion. 
ti ik This kind of thing is, besides, a flagrant offence against the, proprieties, an abuse 

j 
! 


of public confidence and an act of treachery to the entire list of proper institutions. 

Hi Happily for our self esteem, it is not of frequent occurrence, and happily for our stand- 
ing, the great body of trust men everywhere disapprove it unqualifiedly. 
| Wh The immediate results of this condition of affairs are public misapprehension as to 
j the power and practices of Trust Companies generally, isolated cases of fraud, committed 
by dishonorable institutions trading under honorable titles, discredit of discreditable 
1 i institutions and a general atmosphere of confusion and uncertainty. 

The ultimate results in unsettled periods are questions, distrust and lack of confidence; 
, then the whole train of disturbing influences antecedent to disaster and after that, a check 
i to the development of the trust company and a loss to the public. 

These are serious matters as relating to any class of financial institutions at any 
time. They are doubly so, as relating to the trust company of to-day, and yet multipliedly 
so, as relating to the trust company of to-morrow. Doubtless there is a remedy. 

Less than half a century ago, the country was in the throes of wild-cat banking. 
Every State had a different law, every bank a different method. Financial chaos was 
the order of the day and the promise of the future. The conditions prevailing were held 
to be intolerable. The National Banking Act then passed accomplished the double pur- 
pose of providing a safe circulating medium, and establishing a uniform system of com- 
mercial banking. Had it failed in either of these matters, chaos would still prevail. In 
the councils of that time the currency question overshadowed that of the system in the 
matter of relative importance. But we of now, know that it is quite as much to the 
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uniformity of method, the rigidness of regulation, the sacredness of title, and the saving 
pride of class, that this country owes the incalculable benefits which are traceable to its 
most splendid of all financial institutions as a class, the National Bank. And by the 
experience of this institution, we of to-day know also, that great banking houses cannot 
be built upon license and privilege and the free right to exercise individual judgment in 
every matter; and that individual standing can be greatly augmented by class standing and 
that class standing can only be had through uniformity of practice and exclusiveness of 
title. 

The conditions prevailing in the fiducial field to-day, are an almost perfect replica 
of those which obtained in the commercial banking field of then, with the currency ques- 
tion, of course, eliminated. And the matter of circulation alone excepted, every reason 
for the establishmment of the National Bank in the first instance, and every reason for 
its present existence and future continuance, is a reason for the creation of a National 
Trust Company. Indeed, and in fact, it is even a more cogent reason for such a trust 
company. 

The commercial bank is charged with the keeping of moneys and credits belonging 
to the active business world, the property of men in the height of their strength, produc- 
tive capacity and recuperative power. The trust company is charged with the preserva- 
tion of the reserve resources of all classes of people, including women and children and 
others, frequently of little and in some cases even no earning capacity; resources which 
once dissipated, could never be replaced. And in addition, it is charged with the execu- 
tion of trusts, with the maintenance of most sacred relationships, with the keeping of 
faith with the dead as well as the living, and with the at least partial custodianship of 
all the higher standards of fiscal dealing. 

These are grave responsibilities. In the character of the institution which shall dis- 
charge them properly, must lie potentialities of good beyond those of any and every other 
fiscal institution, and by the same sign, there must lie in the neglect of this institution, 
potentialities of evil to correspond. 

To allow the leading commercial banks to operate without uniformly rigid regulation, 
and definitely determinative characterization, would be unwise. To allow trust com- 
panies so to operate is almost criminal. 

And this is only as of to-day. The trust company has developed to meet prosperity’s 
need for an institution devoted to the conservation of the surplus or the unemployed 
credits. The people it serves are accumulating wealth at a rate without precedent in 
all the history of the world, and by every sign of the way and with due allowance for 
the recessions of readjustment periods, will continue to do so for some time to come 
and at an ever increasing rate. With the growth of this wealth, these credits will grow 
and probably more than merely in proportion; and the institutions which control them 
will keep pace. It will outstrip all others and become the dominant financial power of 
the day. It will be pre-eminent. If the trust company situation to-day is in confusion, 
what then without readjustment is to be in the future? 

Besides the necessity for Federal control or some equivalent safeguard of uniform 
application, there is also its desirability. Both from the standpoint of the better ordered 
institutions as such and from the standpoint of the officers and directors of such institu- 
tions, it would be a consummation to be wished. It would eliminate the perplexities 
growing out of the present kaleidoscopic admixture of function and practice; it would 
eliminate questions of privilege and propriety between competitors; it would create inter- 
relationships conducive to the easy flow of business, and it would simplify systems and 
lessen indirect responsibilities. It would save the conscientious official bad days and 
many misg vings, it would save him some humiliation and much care and work. In the 
every day of work there is always to be met some difficulty, traceable directly to some 
improper transaction of the competitor in name. Sometimes it is the impossible demand 
of a customer who has heard that the competitor has done the imposs‘ble thing; some- 
times it is the comment of a stockholder who has heard that the competitor has just 
realized a handsome profit, paper or otherwise, exact facts not stated, from some obviously 
improper if altogether honest undertaking, a comment which carries an implication of 
insufficiency on the part of the official who disapproves and shuns such undertakings. 
Sometimes it is any one of a hundred other kindred and equally difficult situations, hard 
to reconcile or explain. 

It takes a good deal of courage to be misunderstood and to keep on being misunder- 
stood; it takes a good deal of courage to go steadily and patiently forward in the right 
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way when the wrong way is not only a perfectly honest, but also for the time being, a 
popular and profitable way. If these things do not perhaps rise to the dignity of vitals to 
the business or actual hardships to the officials, they weigh nevertheless in substantial 
extent in the usefulness of the one and the efficiency of the other. But more importantly, 
however, such uniform safeguard would create a homogeneous body of .uniformly 
creditable and mutually supporting institutions, it would create common interests and 
class pride, it would increase public confidence, it would broaden and define the rightful 
fields of endeavor, it would make mightily and in countless ways for the simplification 
and development of the. trust business. 

An effort to obtain Federal control would be attended with many difficulties, and 
opposed by many influential circles. But no matter what the difficulties and no matter 
what the opposition, the end justifies the effort, and unless a better way is found, it 
would seem imperative that the effort should be made. 

To divorce the trust company permanently and unmistakably from any and every 
association of a speculative nature, real or supposed, to make its name stand for every- 
thing that is highest and best in the world of finance, a synonym for right, justice and 
safety and a positive guaranty of good faith, fair dealing and financial integrity! This 
is the end! And the first and most important business of this Trust Company Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association might well be understood to be to find a means to 
attain such an end. It will be worth all it costs, whatever it costs. 

Of promoting and financing undertakings as such it has not seemed necessary to 
speak. They have their place, an important place in the general scheme of progress. And 
besides being necessary and useful, they are altogether creditable in their proper time and 
place. They are even more than creditable in some cases, if that can be, and should and 
do command the highest talent the time affords; but they come within the broader classifi- 
cation of things speculative, and by that sign, are the antithesis of everything that the 
word trust as applied to a financial intsitution comprehends or implies. If they have 
come to be confused with the proper functions of the trust company, it is unfortunate, 
for there is no natural relationship between them. The trust company commands some 
of the essentials for the successful carrying out of such undertakings, large resources 
and wide experience of investment making and business building, but these resources 
and the opportunities which have developed this experience have been furnished largely 
on the strength of assurances actual or implied of that high degree of: protection to be 
had only from the most conservative practices; and command of them therefore, not only 
does not establish a relationship but it rather and on the contrary serves to emphasize 
the absence of a natural relationship and the otherwise and altogether obvious impropriety 
of an artificial one. 


Chairman—I will next call upon Mr. Roland S. Taylor of the Philadelphia Trust, Safe 
Deposit & Insurance Company to address you upon this subject. 


ADDRESS OF ROLAND S. TAYLOR 


Vice-President of the Philadelphia Trust, Safe Deposit and Insurance Company 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—Before all else, I wish to say I am very glad to 
be here. My company has been a member of this association for many years—I think, 
since 1890—but this is the first time that ‘it has been represented in convention. I, of 
course, knew that there was an “American Bankers’ Association,” and that it held con- 
ventions. These—I imagined in a vague sort of way—consisted principally of two fea- 
tures : 

Firstly—The glad hand extended by the National bank officers to their correspondents, 
whereby they retain their old friends (and incidentally their friends’ accounts) ; 

Secondly—Of a great banquet, whereat the provender was not confined strictly to the 
cracker and milk diet known to some of our great financiers, but consisted of liberal 
supplies—both solid and liquid—of all that gladdens the heart of man. From this state 
of inner darkness, I was rescued by my good friend, Mr. Jackson, the chairman of your 
Executive Committee, and I hope that in some degree our loss of the past may be made 
up by our active interest in the future. 

On reading over the record of last year’s convention, my interest was seized and 
held—not only by the character and quality of the addresses—but most of all by the 
spirit of harmony and good fellowship which animated and pervaded the proceedings, 
and in fact seemed to radiate from every member who had a word to say. © This, gentle- 
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men, we recognize in our enlightened age as the spirit of helpfulness, whereby we work 
together for the common good—instead of each against the other. This; as I see it, is the 
spirit that gives life and purpose and being to these meetings, and the lesson should be 
one of great encouragement to those who hold that the world is growing better day by day. 

If I have read aright the record of that last convention, the “Trust Company Sec- 
tion,” has no selfish purpose. It meets on the broad plane of common welfare—welfare 
to the banking community as a whole—welfare to the trust companies as a whole. I feel 
it a great honor and privilege to be a member of this association, and to stand with you 
here to-day as a member of this Section, representing, as it does, one great arm of the 
financial body, reaching from Maine to California—from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
States—and embracing in its membership—as shown by the roll-call—every State wherein 
business conditions justify the existence of trust companies. 

But why has your chairman asked me to say a few words on the subject now before 
you? I suppose it is because my home city—Philadelphia—that good old City of Brotherly 
Love—is the original home of the trust company proper; that is, the company formed pri- 
marily for the care and management of trust estates. 

I believe that New York shares with us the honor of the pioneer, but we have fol- 
lowed more closely the original purpose, while our sister city has given her energies to 
development in other directions. It must not be understood by this that we neglect our 
opportunities in other lines. Our individual deposits exceed those of the National banks; 
corporation trusteeships and car trusts are held to the extent of many hundreds of 
millions; real estate is managed, representing very large values and situate in every part 
of the country. But notwithstanding all this, the original purpose of the trust company 
in Philadelphia was—and still is—the care of estates. 

New York—as the commercial and financial metropolis of the country—naturally 
draws to itself a vast volume of deposits. Boston, Chicago and St. Louis are geographically 
located as reserve centers—each for certain large territory of its own—but it has been 
left to Philadelphia to lead the country in the upbuilding of the trust business. The 
success that has attended our efforts in this direction is attended by the volume of es- 
tates in the hands of our companies. Five of what may be styled our “old line companies” 
alone hold over four hundred and fifty millions of this business, and the fifty-two younger 
companies, located in our city, add largely to this sum in amounts varying from small 
beginnings up to twenty-five or twenty-six millions. I know of no publicat‘on which gives 
this data for other large cities, but am informed by trust company officials in New York 
and elsewhere that their totals for this kind of business do not approximate the sum named. 

A very intelligent gentleman—connected officially with one of the large New York 
companies—in conversation lately, asked me if this vast sum in the hands of the Phila- 
delphia companies did not constitute a public menace. Whether it be that at this time, 
all who live in the shadow of Wall Street are terrorized by the very name of “Trust”— 
whether they fear the administration, with its all-devouring appetite, will next fasten on 
this form of corporate greed, I know not; but this I do know, that any one familiar in 
the least degree with the laws of Pennsylvania—which govern the handling of estates 
in trust—with the quality and standing of our probate courts—and with the wise manage- 
ment that has built up this splendid business—knows that it stands rather as a public 
bulwark than a public menace. A comparatively small percentage of this vast total is 
lying idle awaiting investment, at any one time, almost the whole of it being invested 
in varied and high-grade securities. The income goes forth as a beneficent and sustaining 
power to residents of probably every State in the Union, and every foreign country. The 
only part of these funds that could possibly be subject to manipulation is the one or two 
per cent. awaiting investment, and it will be readily seen that this is too small a sum with 
which to create a disturbance, even should the desire to do so be entertained. 

It is probably to this precedence, therefore, that Philadelphia is chosen to speak on 
the all-important subject under discussion, viz.: “The Propriety of Separating Trust 
Business from Various Financing and Promoting Undertakings”’—and having reached 
this enviable position, her experience, and the methods by which she has attained it, 
should have much weight. 

It seems to me that the question naturally resolves itself into one of conservatism— 
for it is to the wise, conservative management of our predecessors in office that we owe 
our present satisfactory condition. 

It has been well said that “Trust business comes in the next generation,” which 
apparent anomaly means that the friends which the management of a corporation makes 
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are contemporary, and it is after this contemporary generation has passed away that the 
succeeding generation reaps the harvest from the seed “well sown.” 

But this word “conservative’—which takes foremost place in the banker’s vocabulary 
—what does it mean? It is used by the timid manager, who fears to take any step that 
has not been sanctioned by a generation of moss-covered usage—as a more acceptable 
1 name for his timidity; it is used by the lazy man, who shirks the labor of a decision 
based on personal investigation—and therefore follows always in the footsteps of others 
—as a cloak to cover his indolence; it is used by the unscrupulous promoter in his adver- 
tising and soliciting, to lure the untrained investor into the net that separates him from his 
savings; it is used to express every shade and phase of meaning between these extremes; 
it is the string played upon by the charlatan in his efforts to imitate tone—it is the chord 
that, touched by the true musician, produces perfect harmony. 

But what is its meaning as used by the bankers and trust officers of this honorable 
body? I conceive it is—to guard the interests committed to one’s charge with the utmost 
care—the most searching rectitude—while at the same time using every effort to secure 
the largest income return consistent with such care. I believe that conservative manage- 
ment looks to the interest of one’s client—both as to capital and income—and that a 
policy of exaggerated safety, at the expense of income, is not only ultra-conservative, but 
non-conservative in that it fails to consider the prime object in the creation of most 
trusts, viz., the needs of the cestuis que trustent. 

The trustee who buys government bonds, yielding but two per cent., when good four 
per cent. securities are available, and the beneficiary is suffering for income, thinks more 
of his own safety than of his client’s needs. We have the highest authority for condemning 
such an one in the parable of the man who buried his talent in a napkin, fearing that it 
might be lost. 
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There is a wise, careful course to steer, therefore, between these two poles—having 
regard to the protection of capital and the requirements of income, and such I believe 
to be our interpretation of “conservative.” 

Having thus defined the word, let us proceed to apply it. Based on the experience 
and practice of our best companies, I do not hesitate to say that conservative judgment 
demands the absolute and unequivocal separation of trust business from practically all 
other lines, and especially from any promotion or financing—no matter how legitimate or 
well-considered—that would, or might, lead to a suspicion that “Trust Funds” were being 
used to further these purposes 

The best way to secure trust estates for your company—in fact, the only way—is to 
4 so conduct your business as to gain the entire confidence of your clientele and the com- 
X munity generally in which you live. The best interest of the client is, in the long run, 
undoubtedly the best interest of the trustee. 
| Trust business cannot be too rigidly separated from other business, or other depart- 
Ne, ments of your business, not only because it is ethically, inherently right so to do, but 
: because of the sentimental effect it has upon the public mind—and sentiment is just as 

potent—sometimes more potent than material fact in the upbuilding of business. He who 
neglects the sentimental side of human nature misses many a good opportunity. 
, Further, I take it that the upbuilding of the company’s business, next to the rendering 
of good service to the company’s patrons, is the duty of every trust company official. 
Failure to recognize this point and live up to it means failure to look after the best 
interests of your corporation and its stockholders. Again, it is to the disadvantage of the 
patron as well—for it is the large volume of business that makes possible the low charge 
for management. An individual trustee, having even a few millions in his charge, could 
not exist on the compensation based on the present low rates. 

The trust department should stand as clear of all else as if it were a separate com- 
pany. The accounts should be kept entirely distinct from the company’s own system; its 
securities should be carefully segregated and ear-marked; the bank account should be 
separate and apart from all other funds and good practice usually demands that it be 
kept elsewhere than in the banking department of one’s own company. 

A striking example of the value of this complete separation is afforded by the de- 
plorable failure of the Real Estate Trust Company of Philadelphia, which occurred just 
prior to the last convention, and was referred to by the then president of this Section 
in his address. In that case, while the company was looted of capital, surplus and de- 
posits, the securities of the trust department, amounting to upwards of twenty-six millions 
ii of. dollars, remained absolutely intact. “The rain descended, and the floods came, and 
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the winds blew, and beat upon that company, and the trust department fell not, for it 
was founded upon a rock”—the rock of separation. Furthermore, the trust department 
founded upon that rock was the pivotal structure around which that company was rebuilt. 
Gentlemen, a more powerful or convincing argument than this illustration cannot be 
framed. As an object lesson, its value is greater than volumes of discussion. 

The prohibition of promoting and underwriting need not apply to the trust com- 
pany’s activities as a whole. There are many promotions which are legitimate and a 
proper use for the company’s capital. There are many undertakings in financing and 
underwriting, which are good business—but always with the company’s own funds—and 
entered into in such manner as to leave no particle of doubt in the mind of the client, 
or the public, that the enterprise is in no way connected with the trust department, and 
could in no wise—whether by success or failure—affect the trust funds. 

The trust department should be, in management, practically a separate company, using 
the company’s name, acting under its charter, paying its earnings into the ccrporation 
treasury—and in return receiving the security of the company’s capital and surplus against 
loss by dishonesty or gross mismanagement. 

In New England, I believe, the individual trustee still holds full sway, the trust 
companies not yet being looked upon with much favor in their fiduciary capacity. The 
Massachusetts banking report for 1906 shows but twenty-eight millions held in trust by 
the companies of that State, and of this amount twenty millions are in the hands of two 
companies in Boston. The methods of keeping their trusts, however, are correct, and in 
time the individual trustee must give way to the all-conquering march of the trust com- 
pany. The arguments in its favor, such as the corporate perpetual life—the corporate 
responsibility—the corporate judgment of a trained staff—these are all unanswerable and 
must ultimately be convincing to all parts of the country. 

I have said that there are many legitimate promotions, and this brings me to the 
other side of the question, which, although slightly irrelevant, is worthy of serious con- 
sideration at the hands of this convention. It is the promoting—not by trust companies— 
but of trust companies of a distinctly harmful type. If we build up our business by such 
honorable, upright management as to inspire confidence and reverence for the very name 
of “trust company,” should we not jealously guard that name from misuse and chicanery? 

There have lately been several instances of the promotion of so-called “trust com- 
panies” on lines that can only be intended to deceive and defraud, and to secure large fees 
to the promoter as a first consideration. Some of these have been stopped by the authori- 
ties, but only after considerable time had elapsed, and considerable harm had been done; 
others are still at large. Would it not be entirely within the province of this association 
to develop a policy whereby members would report to a committee any questionable pro- 
motions being attempted in their respective localities? The association could then in- 
vestigate, and if the case were found to be doubtful or suspicious, report it to the State 
authorities. A request for an official investigation, when backed by the dignity and 
strength of this association, could not fail to command attention and respect from any 
State official, and should such official fail to take cognizance and act promptly, a little 
judicious publication would soon put a quietus on the securing of subscriptions or busi- 
ness under these conditions. 

In closing these few remarks, I cannot do better than quote from an address deliv- 
ered by the Hon. William B. Ridgely, before this association, in September, 1904: 

“Conservatism is really the foundation of all good banking, and it is more especially 
so in trust company operations than in anything else. The purely trust functions of the 
old-fashioned trust company are undoubtedly the highest development of the principle of 
credit and of confidence. They are the highest application of that principle to the relation 
of man to man in business.” 


The Chairman—The Executive Committee in its report this morning recommended a 
matter which is really of very great importance—the question of promoting trust companies 
for illegitimate purposes. The Section considered the subject and appointed a committee 
to report upon it, and Mr. B. I. Cohen, the chairman of the committee so appointed, will 
now make his report. 

Mr. Benjamin I. Cohen, of Portland, Ore: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—The Committee has carefully considered the subject 
confided to them and beg to report the following preamble and resolutions: 
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RESOLUTION AGAINST ILLEGITIMATE USE OF WORD “ TRUST” 


Whereas, It has been brought to the attention of the trust company section of the 
American Bankers’ Association that in various States of the Union, private individuals, un- 
incorporated associations and corporations without capital, or with inadequate capital, have 
adopted names under which to do business, in which names the word “trust” appears; and 

Whereas, Many such concerns are conducting lines of business which are illegitimate if 
not fraudulent; and 

* Whereas, Such unauthorized and improper use of the word “trust” is working harm to 
property organized and capitalized institutions carrying on the functions of a legitimate 
trust company: 

Now, Therefore be it Resolved by the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, that our members are requested and enjoined to petition the Legisla- 
tures of the several States in which proper legal authority is lacking, and also to petition 
the Congress of the United States in so far as the District of Columbia is concerned, in 
order that stringent statutes may be enacted to prohibit the use of the word “trust” in the 
title of any institution other than a legitimately organized trust company duly incorporated 
and existing under the provisions of the laws of its domicile, having ample capital and 
subject to investigation at frequent intervals by public authority, if sucht examination be re- 
quired by the local statutes; and 

3e it Further Resolved, That the secretary of this Section is hereby instructed ‘to 
send out at the earliest possible moment printed copies of this resolution with a memo- 
randum showing the date of its adoption, to each and every member of this section. 

Benj. I. Cowen, 
EpwArD J. STELLWAGEN, 
SAMUEL W. REyYBURN, 
Committee. 
On motion, the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION FAVORING SEPARATE DAYS FOR MEETINGS OF TRUST COMPANY 
SECTION AND SAVINGS BANK SECTION 


Mr. H. C. Harvey, of Huntington, W. Va—Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a resolu- 
tion, and in doing so to state my reasons for it, namely: 

I wanted to attend the Savings Bank Section and I wanted to attend the Trust Com- 
pany Section, but both being held on the same day, of course, I could not divide myself 
up, and so I had to run back and forth between the two meetings, hearing part of the 
proceedings in one Section and part of the proceedings in the other Section. Now, I think 
we ought to have one day set apart for the Savings Bank Section and one day set apart 
for the Trust Company Section at all future meetings. Indeed, the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion to-day manifested their willingness to meet on Monday hereafter, so as not to inter- 
fere with the Trust Company Section, which is the older Section and the largest attended, 
and which always meets on Tuesday. My resolution, therefore, is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of this Section be and they are hereby 
directed and instructed to arrange so that at all meetings in the future the Trust Com- 
pany Section and the Savings Bank Section shall each have a separate day for their 
respective meetings. 

The resolution was seconded and adopted. 


COMMITTEE ON PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION CONTINUED 


Mr. C. E. Willock, of Pittsburg: I desire to offer the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Protective Legislation, which made a report to 
this meeting, be continued as a standing committee of the Section, with instructions to 
report at the next meeting and from time to time thereafter as there may be occasion. 
The resolution was seconded and adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The Chairman—Gentlemen, we will now proceed to the election of officers for the 
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ensuing year. It has always been customary to nominate a president and vice-president 
from the floor. Nominations are now in order. 

H. P. McIntosh, president Guardian Savings and Trust Co., of Cleveland, Ohio—I 
nominate for president of this Section, Philip S. Babcock, who has served us so very 
acceptably as vice-president during the past year. 

Mr. P. C. Kauffman, vice-president Fidelity Trust Co., Tacoma, Wash.—I second the 
nomination, and in doing so suggest that the question be put by the secretary casting the 
ballot of the Section for the election of Mr. Babcock. 

The motion was seconded and carried; the secretary cast the vote of the Section as 
directed, and Mr. Babcock was declared elected president of the Section. 

The Chairman—Nominations for vice-president are next in order. 

Mr. Kauffman, of Washington—I nominate for vice-president the able chairman of 
the Executive Committee during the last year, Mr. A. A. Jackson, of Philadelphia, and 
move that the secretary cast the ballot of the Section for his election. 

The motion was seconded and carried; the secretary cast the ballot of the Section for 
the election of Mr. Jackson as vice-president, and he was declared duly elected. 

The Chairman—Under our by-laws we are entitled to elect five new members of the 
Executive Committee. 

Ralph W. Cutler, of Hartford, Conn.—I move that a nominating committee of three 
be appointed to nominate the five members of the Executive Committee for the term 
ending IgIo. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and the chair appointed as such committee 
Messrs. Cutler, Baldwin and Stewart. 

The Chairman—While the Nominating Committee is deliberating, we will proceed to 
the election of vice-presidents representing the various States. If there is no objection, it 
will be understood that when any State is called and no response is made for that State, 
that the Executive Committee will have power to fill the vacancy. With that understand- 
ing, the secretary will now proceed to call the roll of States: 


Alabama—No response. 

Arkansas—C. T. Walker, secretary of the Little Rock Trust Company of Little Rock. 

California—Ernest H. May, president of the Pasadena Savings and Trust Company 
of Pasadena. 

Connecticut—Thomas Hooker, president of the New Haven Trust Company, New 
Haven. 

Illinois—David V. Webster, of the First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 

Indiana—C. T. Lindsey, of the Citizens Loan, Trust & Savings Company of South 
Send. 

Iowa—E. L. Johnson, of Waterville. 

Kentucky—No response. 

Louisiana—No response. 

Maine—Charles D. Crosby, of the Eastern Trust and Banking Company of Bangor. 

Maryland—Thos. A. Whelan, of the Fidelity Trust Company of Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—W. W. Johnson, treasurer of the Essex Trust Company of Lynn. 

Mississippi—No response. 

Missouri—C. F. Enright, vice-president of the Missouri Valley Trust Company of St. 
Joseph. 

Nevada—No response. 

New Jersey—DeWitt C. Van Buskirk, president of the Mechanics Trust Company 
of Bayonne. 

New York—Chas. L. Robinson, vice-president of the Guardian Trust Company of 
New York City. 

North Carolina—J. B. Blades, president of the New Bern Banking and Trust Com- 
pany of New Bern. 

Ohio—William M. Baldwin, assistant treasurer of the Citizens Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland. 

Oregon—E. A. Wile, vice-president of the Security Savings and Trust Company, 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania—William A. Wilcox, of the Scranton Trust Company, Scranton. 

Rhode Island—William F. Taylor, Jr., vice-president of the New England Trust Com- 
pany, Providence. 
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Tennessee—No response. 

Texas—No response. 

Vermont—No response. 

Virginia—No response. 

Washington—R. Lewis Rutter, secretary of the Spokane and Eastern Trust Company 
of Spokane. 

West Virginia—H. C. Harvey, cashier American Bank and Trust Company of Hunt 
ington. 


On motion, duly seconded, the gentlemen named as vice-presidents from the various 
States were regularly elected. 

The special committee of three appointed to recommend the election of five members 
of the Executive Committee, whose term shall expire in 


I910, reported, recommending 
the election of the following: 


Uzal H. McCarter, president Fidelity Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 

A. H. S. Post, vice-president Mercantile Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur Adams, vice-president City Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 

H. G. Lloyd, president Commercial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. L. Gillespie, vice-president Equitable Trust Company, New York. 

On motion, duly seconded, the gentlemen named were regularly elected. 


The Chairman—Is there any further business to come before the Section? If 


not, a 
motion to adjourn is in order. 


A. A. Jackson, of Pennsylvania—Before the Section adjourns, I desire to offer the 
following resolution : 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Section be and they are hereby tendered to the 
banks and bankers of Atlantic City for their courtesy and hospitality; to the managers 
of the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel for courtesies received, and to the members of the 
press for their notices of our meeting. 


The resolution was seconded and adopted. 


The Chairman—I now declare the meeting adjourned sine die. 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-third annual convention of the American Bankers’ Association at Atlantic 
City, will be one of the most memorable in the history of the organization. The two 
most important changes effected were the enlargement of the Executive Council by the 
admission of members from each State, Territory and District and the election of a new 
secretary. Under the amendment to the constitution, which becomes effective next year, 
the Executive Council will consist of one member from each State, Territory and District 
for the first one hundred members in the association in such States, Territories or Dis- 
tricts. The term of each member will be for three years so that one-third will be elected 
annually. The members to the council will be chosen by ballot by the convention on the 
nomination of the delegations from the various State bankers’ associations. The ex-officio 
members will retain the same relation as at present. The members representing the Trust 
Company Section, Savings Bank Section and Clearing House Section will not be elective 
as heretofore but the president, vice-president and chairman of the Executive Committee 
of each section will become members ex-officio of the council. 

The convention was dominated largely by the spirit of politics. The western delega- 
tions came prepared to battle for the Executive Council amendment and the election of a 
new secretary to succeed Mr. James R. Branch. The election of Fred E. Farnsworth, of 
Detroit, as secretary of the association at a salary of $8,000 is considered an important and 
progressive step which will result in the greater usefulness of the national organization. 

The first day of the convention was devoted to a number of highly interesting ad- 
dresses and committee reports. One of the most instructive prepared addresses was that 
delivered by Herrn Komnrerzienrat Moritz Leiffman zu Dusseldorf, delegate from the 
Central Verband des Deutschen Bank und Bankiergewerbes. His arguments were in favor 
of a central bank of issue under Government control. Governor Claude Swanson, of Vir- 
ginia, also delivered an excellent address. The reports included the work of the protective 
cominittee, the committee on uniform laws, the report of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing by the president Mr. E. D. Hulbert; the committee on bills of lading, committee on 
uniform warehouse receipts, standing law committee; committee on express companies 
and committee on certification of municipal securities. 


It was intended to devote the second day exclusively to the report of the Currency 
Commission and the discussion on this subject. The debate relative to the amendment 
of the constitution increasing the membership of the Executive Council, however, received 
attention to the exclusion of all other subjects. After the final vote upon these amend- 
ments but a handful of delegates remained to discuss the report of the Currency Commis- 
sion presented by the chairman, Mr. A. Barton Hepburn. 

The third day was devoted to practical banking questions and addresses. A feature 
of the session was the masterly address by Mr. M. E. Ingalls, president of the Merchants 
National Bank, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The election of officers and members to the Execu- 
tive Council resulted as follows: 

President, J. D. Powers, vice-president Third National, Louisville, Ky.; vice-president, 
George M. Reynolds, president Continental National, Chicago, Ill. For five members of the 
Executive Council to represent the State associations: S. H. Burnham, president of the 
First National, Lincoln, Neb.; E. D. Durham, the Onarga Bank, Onarga, Ill.; N. T. Gil- 
bert, cashier Lawton National, Lawton, Oklahoma; Charles B. Mills, cashier the Peoples 
Trust and Savings Bank, Clinton, Iowa: E. K. Smith, cashier the State National, Texark- 
ana, Arkansas. For five members of the Executive Council at large: E. J. Buck, presi-« 
dent of the City Bank and Trust Company, Mobile, Alabama; William J. Field, secretary 
and treasurer of the Commercial Trust Company, of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J.; John 
H. Holliday, president of Union Trust Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; George L. Ram- 
sey, president of the Union Bank and Trust Company, Helena, Montana; Charles E. War- 
ren, cashier Lincoln National, New York City. Trust Company Section: H. P. McIntos4, 
president of Guardian Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Savings Bank Sec- 
tion: William R. Greer, secretary Cleveland Savings and Loan Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clearing House Section: E. C. McDougal, president Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION AND CURRENCY 
REVISION 


The American Bankers’ Association, in convention assembled at Atlantic City, Thurs- 
day, September 26th, committed itself by unanimous vote in favor of the credit currency 
plan formulated by the Currency Commission of which A. Barton Hepburn of New York 
is chairman. The report of this committee was adopted and the commission was com- 
tinued with enlarged powers. Briefly summarized the approved plan contained the follow- 
ing provisions: 

1. Any national bank having been actively doing business for one year and having a 
surplus fund equal to 20 per cent. of its capital shall have authority to issue credit notes 
as follows, subject to the rules and regulations to be determined by the Comptroller of the 
Currency : 

(a) An amount equal to 40 per cent. of its bond-secured circulation, subject to a tax 
at the rate of 2 1-2 per cent. per annum upon the average amount outstanding. 

(b) A further amount equal to 12% per cent. of its capital, subject to a tax at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum upon the average amount outstanding in excess of the amount 


first mentioned. 


2. The same reserves shall be carried against credit notes as are now required by law 


to be carried against deposits. 

It provides a 5 per cent. guarantee fund from which to redeem notes of any defaulting 
bank; it provides numerous redemption cities conveniently located in various parts of the 
country. 

The Currency Commission report was discussed and adopted under circumstances which 
reflects scant credit upon the members of the Association who registered but failed to at- 
tend the session. Barely one hundred delegates were present when this most important is- 
sue before the convention was submitted for debate and action. In consequence the oppon- 
ents of the Credit Currency plan insist that the affirmative vote of the attending delegates 
was not representative of the sentiment entertained by the 9,000 members of the Associa- 
tion. They further assert that any effort to place this scheme of currency revision before 
Congress as the unanimous choice of the American Bankers’ Association will be opposed 
before the committees of the House and Senate. 

This involved position is much to be regretted because there is no greater isSue con- 
fronting the banking, financial and commercial interests of the country to-day than that 
of currency reform. Although the lack of elasticity complained of in our present mone- 
tary system may not be the leading factor to cause the decline in market values, reces- 
sion in business and stringent money markets it is the greatest element of weakness in 
our national financial structure. The lament that there is not sufficient capital available 
for the conduct of legitimate business or to finance the constructive and natural develop- 
ment of this country is not a condition local to the United States. It is an economic 
condition with which the financial centers in all parts of the world are confronted. 

Congressman Fowler. chairman. of the House banking and currency committee, show- 
ed in his address at the convention the disadvantage this country is laboring with, as 
contrasted with other ci-ilized nations where credit currency has been adopted and where 
such credit currency expands and contracts in precise conformity to the requirements. 
The plan presented by the Currency Commission and in which the New York Chamber of 
Commerce concurs may develop points of weakness in practice but it nevertheless pre- 
sents the most logical alternative and may always be amended or corrected to meet 
requirements. The first consideration is that the American Bankers’ Association should 
present a solid front in favor of one plan with which to go before Congress. The mem- 
bers of the latter have repeatedly informed the bankers that no legislation can be ex- 
pected unless they themselves agree upon a scheme of revision which meets with their 
approval. Unfortunately the currency problem is a political question and unanimity is 
therefore next to impossible. 

Under the circumstances it is perhaps not so great a misfortune that only a handful 
of delegates were present when the Currency Report was adopted. With a full repre- 
sentation there would have been a divided vote and the bankers of the country would 
have become involved in a deeper muddle than exists. The returns made to inquiries 
sent out by the Commercial National Bank of Chicago showed that there was “almost 
neutrality of opinions as to credit currency according to the plan of the American Bank- 
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ers’ Association.” Doubtless the Minnesota bankers were neutral but allowed themselves 
to be swayed by the rhetoric of Mr. A. J. Frame in endorsing a resolution protesting 
against this plan. 

As the matter now stands the credit currency plan devised by the Currency Commission 
has the united endorsement of the Association. There is no valid reason, therefore, why 
this plan should not be presented to Congress at the earliest opportunity. It is a step 
toward monetary relief. The danger of inflation can be correcied if any develops. 
Moreover, the keenest minds of both branches of Congress will dissect the plan and it is 
only fair that the banking interests of the tountry should abide by the result. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SAFE DEPOSITORIES 


A Notable Contribution to Trust Company Publicity Literature 


HE publicity department of the Northern Trust Company of Chicago, under the 
management of Mr. George Eustis Robertson, has earned wide recognition because 
of the elegance, dignity and originality which characterize its production of trust 
company and banking literature. The booklets, brochures and folders which it has 

been our privilege to review from time to time bear the impress of refinement and ex- 
cellent taste. It is only just to say that the publicity department of the Northern Trust 
Company has set a standard which it would be difficult to excel. 

The Northern Trust Company is just now issuing a book which is original in con- 
ception and should prove to be most effective from the viewpoint of advertising the features 
and exceptional facilities offered in its safe deposit department. A novel departure is the 
presentation of an iron fac-simile of the celebrated old key to Independence Hall in Phila. 
delphia. This is the first attempt to reproduce this famous relic of Revolutionary days, 
and it affords a striking comparison with the keys, locks and bolts which are to-day 
employed in safeguarding the treasure chests of this country’s wealth, namely, the safe 
deposit vaults with which our trust companies and banks are equipped. The fac-simile 
is the exact size of the original key, between eight and nine inches long, and weighs three- 
quarters of a pound. It is practical as a desk paper-weight and ornamental as a home 
decoration because of its traditional associations. The original is jealously guarded in 
Philadelphia among the heirlooms of Revolutionary history. A representation of the old 
Independence Hall key is embossed on the cover of the book issued by the Northern 
Trust Company and aptly suggests the title, “Ancient and Modern Safe Depositories.”” The 
cover also bears a vignette showing the entrance to the Northern Trust Company safe 
deposit vault, thus illustrating most forcibly the great advance made since the days of 
Washington and Franklin in the protection of and safeguarding of valuables.. 

In the treatment of the subject of “Ancient and Modern Safe Depositories,” this book 
merits special recognition because of its historical and also literary value. The author sets 
forth in word and picture the story of the evolution of safe depositories, beginning with 
the cave or hollow tree, in which primitive man secreted his food supplies, and concluding 
with the burglar-fire-mob-earthquake and water-proof safe deposit vault of to-day as rep- 
resented in the construction of the vaults of the Northern Trust Safe Deposit Company. 
In tracing the development of safe depositories, it is stated that the safe deposit vault, as 
we know it to-day, originated in New York in 1865 and was the outgrowth of the storage 
system. Its invulnerable advantages were shown in the Chicago fire in 1871, when the 
only safe deposit vault, accessible to the public, survived the conflagration with contents 
unharmed. The Baltimore fire and the San Francisco earthquake more recently gave 
emphatic proof of the immunity of modern safe deposit vaults against the elements. The 
book then further describes in detail the mechanism and operation of the Northern Trust 
Company safe deposit vault, which combines the most recent achievements of mechanical 
engineering skill known in vault construction. Another advantage for the vaults of the 
Northern Trust Safe Deposit Company lies in the construction of the Northern Trust 
Company building, which is a low, exclusive banking structure, fire-proof in every detail, 
so that in case of fire, for example, there would be very little inflammable material and no 
debris to fall upon the top of the vault. 

Credit is due to Mr.Edward J. Phelps, Secretary and Manager of the Northern Trust 
Safe Deposit Company, who conceived and worked out the novel idea of duplicating the 
old Independence Hall key. 
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THE CURRENCY COMMISSION PLAN OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


By A. BARTON HEPBURN 
President Chase National Bank, New York City 


HE currency plan recommended by the commission may be summarized as follows: 
“t. Any National bank having been actively doing business for one year and 
having a surplus fund equal to 20 per cent. of its capital shall have authority to 
issue credit notes as follows, subject to the rules and regulations to be determined 
by the Comptroller of the Currency: 

“(a) An amount equal to 4o per cent. of its bond-secured circulation, subject to a 
tax at the rate of 2% per cent. per annum upon the average amount outstanding. 

“(b) <A further amount equal to 12% per cent. of its capital, subject to a tax at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum upon the average amount outstanding in excess of the 
amount first mentioned. 

“2. The same reserves shall be carried against credit notes as are now required by 
law to be carried against deposits.” 

It provides a 5 per cent. guarantee fund, from which to redeem the notes of any 
defaulting bank; it provides numerous redemption cities conveniently located in various 
parts of the country. A study of the statistical history of the National banking system 
from its inception will leave no doubt in the minds of candid men as to the goodness of 
the proposed note issue and its certainty of redemption. 

‘Life insurance is predicated upon mortality tables gleaned from vital statistics of the 
human race, and such business is conducted with safety and in enormous volume. Fire 
insurance is predicated upon the destruction of property by fire over a period of years and 
the amount of premium necessary to cover the risk ascertained with reasonable certainty. 
How much easier and with how much greater certainty is the mortality or longevity of 
banks ascertained. With over forty years of complete statistical history of the National 
banking system before us, we must conclude with certainty that the guarantee fund is 
more than sufficient to redeem any of the proposed currency in case any bank issuing 
the same should be guilty of default. 

By basing the amount of the proposed issue of credit currency upon the bond-secured 
currency of each bank, the value of government bonds, now so largely owned by the 
banks, is preserved and protected. The proposed plan is neither comprehensive nor radical; 
it seeks to engraft upon existing laws simple changes which will admit of increased bank- 
note circulation in response to the increased demands of business which accompany 
periods of business activity—witness the crop-moving season. It also contemplates the 
retirement of such circulation with the abatement of such demands. It seeks to provide 
such increase at the instance of the issuing bank, in response to the demands of its cus- 
tomers; it seeks also, by convenient points of redemption, to secure the retirement of such 
issue, whenever the demand which called the same into being has been satisfied. Not 
being secured by high-priced bonds, yielding a low rate of interest, there would be less 
feeling of constraint to force such notes into use as much as possible. In fact, with 
convenient points of redemption, the outstanding period of such notes would be limited. 
It is the opinion of those most experienced, that the function of such currency would be 
to serve the retail and small change purposes of the immediate constituency of the bank 
issuing the same. The farther the point of redemption from the bank of issue, the more 
expensive it would be. Banks in central reserve cities could not issue and put into circu- 
lation such-a currency, unless for use in its immediate vicinity, except at a time when 
there is a demand for currency shipments from other localities. Then they might use 
such currency and serve the public, while at the same time protecting their reserve money. 
Whenever the currency demand was satisfied such far-away notes would seek the nearest 
redemption agency of the bank issuing the same and travel home at the expense of the 
bank of issue. Somé have expressed fear because in case of the maximum issue under 
the proposed law, the liabilities of the banks might be increased approximately $200,000,- 
000. Deposits with National banks, which, like notes of issue, are demand obligations, 
redeemable at the instance of the depositor or holder, have inereased from $725,000,000 
in 1866, to $6,189,000,000 in 1907, and public confidence in our National banking system 
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has grown with each year. Whenever such currency is put into circulation and becomes 
a liability of the bank, some good asset, presumably the note of a solvent customer, goes 
into the assets of the bank, thereby offsetting the liability. There is no fear to be appre- 
hended from a possible maximum issue under the proposed plan. 


It is assumed and asserted in some quarters that such a currency would redound 
greatly to the advantage of the speculative market in the city of New York—“Wall Street.” 
This is quite erroneous. The New York Stock Exchange has a clearing house of its 
own, based upon the same principles as the clearing house for banks; and brokers, instead 
of paying for all the stock they buy and receiving pay for all the stock they sell, report 
to this clearing house and settle for the balances. The Stock Exchange, Produce Exchange, 
Cotton Exchange, all the exchanges dealing in commodities, as well as all the varied 
interests of any considerable magnitude in the city of New York, have a currency of their 
own—the certified check. Aictual money, or currency in any form, is practically unknown 
in the city of New York in any transaction except of a retail character. The bank check 
performs the function of payment, and if the amount reaches into the thousands, the 
check is certified. It is a perfect currency, it is elastic, responding in volume to any 
demand; it is predicated upon the credit of the parties to the transaction. Its redemption 
is speedy and it is unvexed by arbitrary laws. It is not subject to governmental interfer- 
ence, it is absolutely responsive to the demands of trade, and without it the commerce 
of that great city would be impossible; and, except for supplying the retail demands inci- 
dent to every community, it answers every purpose. The proposed currency would not 
be usable between banks in the City of New York. Balances at the clearing house in 
that city can be settled only in gold or silver or their representative, and legal-tender 
money. The present bank notes are not available for such purpose. Whenever the present 
bond-secured bank notes come into the possession of New York banks they send them 
to the United States Treasury for redemption and receive in exchange legal-tender money, 
which counts as part of their reserve. $136,252,360 National bank notes were so presented 
for redemption by the banks of the city of New York last year. I call attention to these 
facts and circumstances in order to show that New York has less comparative interest 
in the proposed note issue than almost any other locality. When the interior demand for 
currency is strong, New York banks can issue and ship such notes to their interior 
correspondents, and by so doing satisfy the commercial demands without impairing their 
reserve money. Such notes, if issued in small denominations, would undoubtedly come 
into use for the purpose of the retail trade. Under the proposed plan banks would pay 
out their own notes and present the notes of other banks for redemption, and the fact 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, that with ample facilities for redemption inflation is 
impossible. The notes would remain in use only to serve a business need, and so long 
as they served such need they would be promoting the interests of all, and when the 
demand slackened they should and will, logically and naturally, seek the nearest point of 
redemption. 

I believe such a currency would materially serve the public interest, relieving and 
preventing the periodic stringencies which occur under existing laws. No currency sys- 
tem can relieve such a money stringency as exists at the present time, for the reason 
that it is more a question of mobile capital than currency. This is evidenced by the fact 
that practically the same condition of money stringency exists throughout the world. The 
utilization of electricity as a luminant, a motive power, and a means of oral communica- 
tion has developed a world-wide industry, calling for the expenditure of large sums of 
money. It has induced a complete reorganization of all street car and suburban service 
throughout the world, and it is only a question of time when electricity will supplant 
steam on our railroads generally. Not to particularize, the business transformations as 
well as improvements which have characterized the past few years have been unprecedented 
both in amount and in expense involved. In our own country a “hot-house” system of 
development obtains. People seem determined to realize at once what ought normally to 
require many years for development, and the waste and destruction incident to such a 
policy are as phenomenal in amount as they are criminal in fact. 

Germany, under the inspiration of her government, has been pushing her commerce 
in all parts of the world, and with marked success. Apart from “tramp” vessels, she has 
the best carrying service of any nation, the most far-reaching and extensive. The first 
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solicitude of this government-inspired service is the extension of German trade. It is 
this transportation power that has made Germany our sharpest competitor in the markets 
of the world. The carrying out of this ambitious policy on her part has taxed Germany’s 
financial resources to the utmost, and made her merchants constant borrowers in the 
money markets of other nations. Since the rapprochement between Russia and France 
nearly every year a Russian loan has been brought out by Paris bankers. With each 
succeeding loan the old balances would be withdrawn and the new borrowings permitted 
to remain. The first Duma declared that it would recognize the existing indebtedness of 
Russia, but would not recognize any future loans not made with the approval of the 
Duma. The Revolutionary Propaganda also declared that if successful they would 
recognize the existing indebtedness, but would repudiate any further debt incurred in per- 
petuating what they believed to be an unjust government. Since then Russia has been 
unable to negotiate any permanent foreign loan. Her necessities have compelled the 
withdrawal, largely, of her balances in other capitals, and her foreign balances were main- 
tained principally in Paris. The French bankers had come to regard these Russian funds 
as essentially permanent, and their withdrawal necessarily curtailed their banking power 
materially. Not only this, but the withdrawal has had a disturbing effect 


as well. It is 
estimated that Russian securities are owned in 


France to the extent of $2,000,000,000. 
The French have felt perfectly secure as to the payment of the interest on Russian securi- 
ties, because they had the funds in hand with which to make such payment. The reduc- 
tion of Russian balances, coupled with the knowledge that Russia’s income does not equal 
her expenditures, suggests a possible default in her interest. 


This is the cloud that hangs 
over France. 


England has been called upon by every one of her colonies and dependencies from 
Egypt to the Cape and from Canada to the Horn. World-wide prosperity has made 
world-wide increase in financial demands upon London, and has found London bankers 
illy prepared to meet the strain. The successive issues of British consols, made to finance 
the Boer war, were taken by London bankers in patriotic support of the government, and 
also to protect the credit fabric upon which all their values were based. 


These consols 
yield a very low rate of interest. 


They have sold many points above par and were taken 
at an average of about 95, and these bankers naturally hoped that a return of peace would 
bring an investment demand which would yield them a profit and thus compensate for 
the very low interest rate. Peace brought no investment demand, and London still carries 
these consols, now paying 2% per cent. interest, with a shrinkage in market value of 15 
points. The municipal indebtedness of Great 


Britain has increased wonderfully during 
the past few years, and the 


shrinkage in value of her “municipals” is quite as great as 
ours. Commerce, backed by diplomacy, has been knocking at the doors of Oriental ex- 
clusiveness until their doors now stand ajar and the Oriental stands at the doors of our 
counting houses prepared to utilize his credit to an unlimited extent. The destruction of 
values by the Russo-Japanese war has been estimated from $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,- 
000. The South African and other smaller wars have largely contributed to the waste. 
Seismic disturbances in California and Chili have recently shown an appalling total of 
values wiped out of existence. 

All the above causes have made demands for capital to which the world cannot easily 
respond, and that is the explanation of the world-wide tension in the money market now 
existing. It is a call for capital rather than currency, but currency is the barometer that 
measures the intensity of the demand. The remedy is a careful and economical adminis- 
tration of affairs until our mines, our crops, and our industries produce sufficient wealth 
to offset the loss and destruction by war and the elements, and in addition the accumu- 
lated wealth must equal the credits already created in anticipation of future development. 
When that time arrives a normal condition will have been restored. 


No currency system 
can meet and normalize existing conditions. 


It is a question that must be solved on the 
farm, in the mine, the factory, and in the counting house, by all the wealth-producing 
agencies which we possess. 

In all our discussion of the currency question, the principles approved by experience 
have been clearly set forth and fairly maintained; but in all our recommendations prin- 
ciple has, to a greater or less degree, been subordinated to practicability. We have 
recommended, not what we believed, in the light of experience and existing conditions, 
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to be best for the interests subserved, but what, in the light of existing political condi- 


tions, we believed to be attainable; not what was best, but what we might reasonably hope 
to obtain. 


Judged from a historical and scientific standpoint, the currency system of a country 
can best be administered through the instrumentality of a central bank issue. England 
proved this and created a central bank of issue and provided that the note-issuing privilege 
then possessed by existing banks should revert to this central bank of issue whenever 
for any cause the various banks should surrender or forfeit the same. United Germany 
has taught us the same lesson, closely following the example of England, but greatly im- 
proving upon the English systém in respect to elasticity and ability to serve commercial 
interests. Yet in this country the manifest advantages of a central bank of issue are 
brushed aside on the assumption that public sentiment will not tolerate it. Public senti- 
ment changes with great rapidity, and has undergone and is undergoing pronounced 
change in the matter of centralization of power and the centralization of the control of 
corporations in the National government. Why should not those who essay to champion 
the interests of the people as opposed to the banks favor a National bank with a board 
of direction a majority of whom are appointed by the government, similar to the Reichs- 
bank, in Germany? Such a bank, like other business enterprises, should earn a reasonable 
increment upon the capital invested, but at the same time the altruistic influences, per- 
sonated by the government, would largely control. The note-issuing privilege and the 
rate-making power would be exercised, not in the interest of one locality, but of all. The 
Bank of England rate, the Bank of France rate and the Bank of Germany rate exercise 
a controlling influence ‘in those countries by force of example and force of competition. 
The Bank of France has branches throughout France, and the same rate of discount 
obtains at al! branches on the same day. The Credit Foncier, the great mortgage bank of 
France, extends loans by giving to the borrower its debentures, which are listed and 
quoted upon the Paris Bourse every day. This bank is allowed to charge a commission of 
5% of I per cent. on its debentures given to borrowers in excess of the rate quoted that 
day on the Paris Exchange. As a matter of fact, the borrower receives money or its 
equivalent, but the above method is employed to insure to all borrowers throughout 
France the same rate on the same day. By example, as well as money power, similar 
institutions could be made to exercise a most wholesome influence in bringing about a 
more uniform rate of interest throughout our country. A central bank could render 
even greater service in preventing the wide and wild fluctuations in the rate of interest 
which, under our present system, have such a disturbing influence upon business affairs. 
A disturbance in money rates seems to characterize crop-moving periods. It is natural, 
perhaps, that a higher rate of interest should accompany periods of business activity, 
in accordance with the law of supply and demand, but fluctuations at the rapid rate which 
obtains in this country are properly chargeable to our currency system. Were proper 
power given to such a central bank of issue, interest rates could be kept reasonably uni- 
form in this country, the same as they are in other great commercial nations of the 
world. With this pronounced trend in favor of centralization, with the popular and 
growing demand that all corporations national in their scope and character be regulated 
by the National government, is it not logical and fair to assume that public sentiment will 
presently demand that the government’s receipts and disbursements shall be made through 
a central bank, thereby keeping funds in the channels of commerce and avoiding the em- 
barrassment and injury which result from the absorption of funds and the subsequent 
deposit of the same in a lump sum in the banks, which is the practical working of our 
sub-Treasury system; and will not an intelligent public sentiment demand that our cur- 
rency—the lifeblood of all industry—be regulated and controlled through the instrumen- 
tality of a government-controlled central bank of issue? The very people who inveigh 
against banks as a whole will presently demand this in furtherance of the purposes they 
now have at heart. Why will not a government-controlled central bank of issue, where 
the banks of the country in good credit can, within proper limitations, discount their 


receivables, receiving the proceeds thereof in bank notes, afford the best solution of the 
currency question? 
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THE INDEPENDENT AUDIT OF A SAVINGS BANK 


EDWIN T. PERINE 
General Manager, the Audit Company, of New York 


(Address delivered before Savings Bank Section) 


R. PRESIDENT and Members of the Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association—I should like, with your permission, to present a program 
for bank examining of the broadest possible scope. I think I may fairly do this 
because savings department are maintained in so many State banks, National 

banks and trust companies, as well as for the reason that so many of our savings banks are 
authorized by law to do a commercial business. Again, in thus broadening my subject, I 
wish to draw sharp lines between the duties of examining committees of directors (or trus- 
tees), and those services from time to time rendered by either legally appointed examiners 
or specially chosen accountants. In a word, I offer certain plans which involve the most 
searching methods of answering for the absolute soundness of a banking business. If in 
instance of many of the banks here represented some of these plans may be beyond the 
scope of a particular savings bank’s business, I would nevertheless urge that every feature 
that can be made to apply to that bank be so applied. Although I believe that in many 
cases there will be, in what I propose, greater expense for outside professional help, I 
would still urge that every so often that bank subject its inmost affairs to a thorough, 
penetrating probe. 

Such a probe, should, to my mind, consist of three main tests: 

First—Are the assets intact and the liabilities truly shown by the books? 

Second—Is there soundness and safety, in all that the terms imply? 

Third (and under this head I shall ask you to listen to certain ideas original, so far 
as I know, with myself)—What standards are there of individual duty? 

First, therefore, let us consider the question: 

Are the assets intact and the liabilities truly shown by the books? 

The plain question involved is whether any defalcation exists. In this connection let 
me mention briefly the methods by which bank officers or employees steal. Generally it is 
according to one or more of the following practices: 

The theft of money, hiding the act either by substituting fictitious cash items or 
vouchers which are not proper charges against the accounts of customers or against 
expense account, or else by withholding deposits or receipts of principal or income, in 
which cases the proper credit vouchers are withheld or destroyed. 

The misappropriation of stocks and bonds owned or held as collateral, including trust 
securities and unvalued securities. : 

The improper transfer of bank. funds by draft or check, involving the juggling of 
Clearing House accounts, or of balances with other institutions. 

The transfer of individual credit, usually out of large and fixed deposit accounts, 
generally into the name of some outsider acting as the confederate of an individual book- 
keeper. 

The over-issue of certificates of stock or certificates of deposit. 

It is against practices like these that a bank should be safeguarded, by means of fre- 
quent searching examinations, whether made by legal examiners or by directors (or 
trustees) and accountants. As to the manner of the work, apart from the frequent check- 
ing up by officers of all matters entrusted to employees—several times a year a descent 
should be made, without warning upon officers and employees alike. Three o’clock in the 
afternoon is, for several reasons, the best hour at which to begin to verify the assets. 
There is less interruption to the day’s work. There is a chance afforded of counting the 
cash and examining the other assets, not only in terms of balances, but in the light of the 
transactions of the day, involving possible differences or delinquencies which would not, 
in all probability, be apparent the next morning. Moreover, in large banks, with clearing 
facilities, there is an opportunity, in the afternoon, for inspecting the quality of the 
day’s exchanges. I think, too, that no ledger statements of accounts handed by the gen- 
eral bookkeeper to the examiners in the morning, is nearly as valuable a basis of examin- 
ation as a trial balance taken by the examiners themselves the night before. 
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; The cash should be proved in bulk before being counted in detail. The examiner, 
in dealing with the cashier, treasurer, or teller, should demand all of the money of the 
bank, and should hold it in one place until it has been “sized up” as agreeing with the exact 
requirements of the books, being turned back to the proper representative of the bank 
only after the details of all the packages of bills and bags of coin have been proved. I 
do not say that a bank examiner ought to count every package of bills of small denom- 
ination. I do say, however, that the mere lifting about of bags of currency does not 
constitute a count. Too often are packages of small bills, absolutely uniform in size, 
thumbed over and over by well-meaning but inexperienced bank examiners, while on the 
other hand in too few banks are there scales suitable for weighing to a nicety the large 
quantities of gold, silver and minor coin so often tallied up by an examiner on no better 
proof than information and belief as to the contents of the bags. 

If there are legitimate cash items held in lieu of money, such items to be collected by 
hand and returned items, a list should be carefully prepared by the examiners showing 
dates, names, particulars, and amounts. This list should be certified by one or more 
officers of the bank. Inquiry should be made as to whether there is a petty cash fund, and 
if there is, cash or proper vouchers should be examined to prove the precise amount of 
such fund. There should be a careful verification of the items and totals of the day’s 
exchanges, as to items sent out and items received, and there should be an inspection of 
the cash or drafts delivered in or out the bank on balances. An examiner, aided by the 
officer of the bank most familiar with customers’ names and credits, should examine the 
quality of the exchanges, the officer certifying in writing to the examiners that to the 
best of his knowledge no bogus checks or drafts have been included with the outgoing 
exchanges of the day. I urge this as being of the utmost importance, knowing of in- 
stances in which defalcations by tellers have been concealed at the time of examination 
of cash, the stolen amount in each case being covered by the substitution of a bogus 
check, and a like sum being ta':en out, after the count of the cash, and used to make good 
the check at the time of its reaching the other bank. 

There should be an exact reconciliation secured by the examiners of every balance 
due from and due to other banks. These reconciliations should be in writing, accounting 
for items in transit, and they should be inspected as to the regularity of every conception. 
There should be a proof of each account with another bank, and it should be a proof to 
the penny. I submit that previous accounts current, pass-book balances, and the like, are 
not of themselves conclusive proofs of this portion of the bank’s assets, as compared 
with independently secured reconciliation statements. 

As regards the verification of assets other than cash, they should all be placed before 
the examiners at one time, to be listed, counted, and then turned back to the officers. I 
say at one time because there is always danger that certain items might be offered to be 
counted a second time. I have no patience with committees or accountants who permit 
the inside people of the bank to assist in counting packages of bonds, or with those who 
adjourn at the end of the day’s business without sealing up in the vaults both in the assets 
which have been verified and those which remain unverified. 

Securities, loans, with their collaterals, mortgages and notes should, of course, be 
inspected and the items and totals made to agree exactly with the requirements of the 
general books. Securities held in trust, and any unvalued securities, should be examined 
with much care. In fact, as to both of these it is usually wise to make lists which can 
be retained with the other working papers, and filed away by the examiners so as to be re- 
ferred back to as a basis for auditing these classes of securities at the time of the next 
examination. Notes or other items out of town for collection should be verified in the 
same careful manner as that used in the reconciliation of cash balances due from and 
due to other banks. Let me say also to officers and employees that I deem it of import- 
ance, whatever the standing of those who do the examining, that the people in the bank 
should recount all the cash, securities and loans immediately after the examiners turn 
them back. 

Under the head of liabilities, banks having share capital should present both their 
stock ledgers and certificate books to the examiners. The various holdings as shown by. 
the stock ledger should be not only totalled, but checked against the open stubs of the 
certificate book. A careful book analysis should be made of the records showing out- 
standing treasurer’s or cashier’s checks, outstanding certified checks, and outstanding cer- 
tificates of deposit. There should be such an examination of individual ledger balances 
as to prove, in a small bank by a footing of the balances, or in a large bank by the footing 
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of the accounts controlling the various customers’ ledgers, that no differences exist, and 
that the totals of the trial balances most recently taken are correct according to the 
general books of the bank. 

Such an examination as has been outlined can easily be made, in even a very large 
bank, several times each year. 

I now have to present a program for a less frequent but more comprehensive investi- 
gation. This, in addition to what has already been outlined, should be made—preferably 
once a year, certainly once every two years—in the form of an examination and report 
in response to the question: Is there soundness and safety in all that the terms imply? 

Briefly, now, I will mention certain features which when examined into and reported 
upon ought to make for soundness and safety. Borrowers should certify in writing the 
amounts of their loan and the items of their collaterals. It should be ascertained: What 
loans have been made during the period to directors (or trustees), to officers, or to em- 
ployees. Whether there have been any advances made, directly or indirectly, upon the 
shares of stock of the bank examined. What notes have been and are past due. What 
single name obligations are held. Whether there is a book record of the individual liabil- 
ity of customers showing that there are no excessive loans. Whether there are financial 
statements on file from doubtful customers. Whether the makers and endorsers of notes— 
if not in every instance in cases of the larger amounts—having been communicated with 
in writing, admit the validity of their paper as held by the bank. Whether money re 
serves have been maintained. Whether upon an appraisal of securities they are found to 
be carried at not more than their market value or within the scale of amortization value. 
Whether there are proper margins for loans. Whether mortgages have been made within 
conservative portions of appraised values. Whether the appraisals are on file and all 
mortgages and deeds properly recorded. Whether the bank holds tax receipts, title 
insurance, fire insurance and ample bonds upon every officer and employee. Whether 
their attendance at 
meetings, and what the provisions of the minutes have been, as well as whether they have 
been carried out. Whether salaries and other official appropriations are truly reflected 
by the expense accounts of the banks. Whether there are vouchers for all disbursements, 
properly approved and receipted. Whether the last closing of the profit and loss account 
of the bank has been upon a basis of uniformity with previous closings. Whether income 
has been received upon all loans and investments at the rates at which they have stood 
upon the books. Whether vaults, safes and cages are strong and secure. 


directors (or trustees) and members of committees are regular in 


“Whether there 
are resolutions providing for a fair arrangement with outside parties from whom help 
might be secured in the event of a run on the bank. Whether bookkeepers are regularly 
interchanged. Whether employees keep accounts with the bank, and if 


ul 


so of what char- 
acter. What overdrafts and overcertifications have been granted, and upon what security. 
Whether there is exactness in the small things which represent ‘the best-known rules of 
bank practice, such as the prompt posting back of cancelled stock certificates, paid certifi- 
cates of deposit and paid treasurer’s or cashier’s checks; the immediate endorsement of 
partial payments upon notes and loans; the computation of interest by one clerk and its 
proof by another; the absence of chemical and knife erasures in the books; proper 
requisitions for and control over supplies; official custody of numbered pass-books and 
loose-leaf sheets; the occasional checking of the card files of signatures against the de- 
positors’ names on the ledgers—at points if not in the case of every account—so as to 
test whether any fictitious balances might exist; the investigation of what written author- 
ity there is over the acts of those in the bank; i.e., whether its rules are in code form; 
whether the authorization for debit and credit entries are supported by the signatures of 
officials, and whether departmental reports are received by such officials not only as to 
matters of accounts and balances, but with reference to matters of organization and the 
ways and means of economical operation. In connection with all these matters of internal 
system, uniform bookkeeping methods, and the like. I should explain that having been 
privileged to read and study carefully an advance copy of the report rendered earlier today 
by the Committee on Auditing of Savings Banks I am able to commend in all respects the 
thoroughness and wisdom of the Committee’s findings. Having known that this report 
was to be rendered, and in such complete form, it has, of course, enabled me to exclude 
many ideas upon banking office system which I would otherwise have discussed in con- 
nection with the subject of independent auditing 

Next in examining and reporting upon soundness and safety in the bank, attention 
should be given to the investigation-of individual accounts. I believe that in every bank, 
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however large, at least once a year it is wise to prove the aggregate of customers’ balances 
by a complete footing, and that at least some portion of the transactions leading up to the 
balances should also be audited against the records of original entry, thereby affording 
some measure of test of the accuracy of the individual ledger work; that the examiners 
should during their stay receive balances, and deliver to customers all pass-books left for 
this purpose; that commercial deposit accounts should be verified by actually calling in 
pass-books or writing for certificates to be signed by customers; that while engaged upon 
their examination they should have control of the bank’s mail; and that after their 
departure reconciliations of accounts of other communications pertaining to the examina- 
tion should be received elsewhere than at the bank, say at a post office lock box. 

F believe that now and again such an examination as has been described is needful, 
and that although comprising some details not ordinarily looked into, an occasional 
report ought to be made and filed covering every detail I have mentioned. It can be had, 
moreover, if directors will co-operate with such outside accountants as may be needed. 
Nor is the cost of securing such outside help considerable, as compared with the vaiue 
of the results to the institution examined. 

Finally let me offer as a feature not ordinarily examined into and reported upon, a 
suggestion for determining: What standards are there of individual duty? 

I recommend that annually the officers and employees of the bank be asked to answer, 
in writing, and for purposes of a report to the directors (or trustees), a series of questions 
such as these: 

Has your work strictly to do with the handling of money or has it to do with the 
keeping of books? If with both state the fullest particulars. 

Is there a check upon your own work? 

Is the work of any other person or persons as supervised by you regularly and 
properly performed? 

Have there been (during the period of this examination) any differences or forced 
balances in your work or errors which have cost the institution money? 

Do you know of any adjustments of the affairs of the bank made in anticipation of 
this examination, such as the taking up of questionable cash items, notes, loans, collat- 
erals, or any forcing of balances or other acts calculated to show a condition for the bank 
better at the time of its being examined than immediately preceding? 

Do you know of any such adjustments at the time of the issuance by the bank of its 
last printed statement or of any inflation from side to side at that time of any balances 
due from or due to other banks or customers? 

Do you know of any names on the books representing parties with whom the bank 
appears to be dealing, but who are not the real parties to the dealings? 

Do you know of any legal limitations upon the bank which are not being fully lived 
up to? 

When and for what period did you last take a vacation? 

Have you at any time received any gift of any valuable consideration at the hands of 
the borrower or depositor of the institution? 

Have you any outside income other than from invested capital? 

Are you obligated with or without security to this institution, or to any other bank- 
ing institution, or to any other institution, private banks or stockbroker, directly or in- 
directly, in any amount or in any manner whatsoever? 

I can imagine that some banks may be inclined to feel there would be a certain 
harshness in thus questioning their people; perhaps because the questions are in some 
respects the very ones asked by bonding companies. My answer is that if a bank will 
ask its officers and clerks fully and fairly to declare themselves in response to all of the 
queries I raise there will be for that bank an added form of protection differing ftom but 
no less important than the protection afforded by fidelity bonds. I say this with confi- 
dence that the people in our banks, knowing that there would be no unreasonable publica- 
tion of the results of such questioning, may be expected almost to a man, willingly and 
truthfully to declare themselves. I am speaking from some years of study of the subject, 
first in the banking business, then as a professional accountant with experience in the 
examining of many banks, and speaking also at this time as a director in several financial 
institutions; and I say that I believe our American banking interests, however sound as a 
whole, need and should invite this and any and every other form of searching investigation. 
They need and should invite thorough independent audits for the sake of giving the 
greatest assurance both to their stockholders and their depositors and to the end of an 
upbuilding of public confidence everywhere. 
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I offer you therefore my program for a frequent verification of assets and liabilities, 
for an occasional proof of absolute soundness and safety, and for a test of the utmost 
that may be demanded of officers and employees in the performance of their duty as 
individuals in a sincere hope that some of the savings banks here represented, if not other 
of our financial institutions, may find something in my views which will point them to surer 
methods and thereby more successful achievements. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO SECURE REVISION OF 
TRUST COMPANY BANKING LAWS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


John B. Jackson, president of the Fidelity Title and Trust Company of Pittsburg 
and the newly elected head of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, has announced the 
personnel of the committee authorized by the recent bankers’ convention to take up the 
question of revising the bank and trust company laws of the State. 

The committee, of which Mr. Jackson is an ex-officio member, is composed as fol- 
lows: Robert Wardrop, president Peoples National Bank, Pittsburg; E. E. Lindemuth, 
president Clearfield Trust Company, and J. R. McAllister, president Franklin National 
Bank, Phladelphia. 

This committee will co-operate with the American Bankers’ Association to obtain 
uniform State banking legislation. It is probable that the subject of trust company legis- 
lation will absorb much of the attention of the committee. In speaking of the need of 
legislation along this line John G. Reading, president of the Susquehanna Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company said: 

“Just as the National banks have been created, fostered, protected, supervised and built 
up by National law, under National supervision, so trust companies should be brought 
under National law and National supervision. If the Constitution has not granted this 
power under the elastic inter-State commerce law let us amend it. A National law defining 
the powers of trust companies and guarding the exercise of these powers under National 
supervision is the solution of the issue between National banks and trust companies.” 





SOLICITATION OF SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


The methods employed to secure savings accounts are many and varied. The quest for 
savings depositors has become so keen, however, in certain large. cities of the West, that 
undignified practices have been.sanctioned by trust companies and savings banks which 
are hardly consistent with sound banking principles. Ordinarily the policy of making 
aggressive campaigns for savings accounts is praiseworthy as it teaches wage-earners and 
people in humble vocations the blessings of maintaining a savings account and places their 
surplus out of reach of unscrupulous schemers and promoters. Nevertheless, the bank or 
trust company actively seeking the savings of people should pursue dignified methods 
which will reflect credit upon the institution. The records in a number of suits brought 
recently by disgruntled professional savings solicitors, illustrate methods which should be 
discountenanced. In these cases the plaintiffs claim that they made verbal contracts with 
certain banks by which they were to receive commissions for each new account brought in. 
The Queen City Savings Bank and Trust Co. of Cincinnati was recently made defendant 
in a suit for breach of contract for failing to pay commissions due to a solicitor for 
“pocket bank accounts.” The bank wisely decided to discontinue such solicitation and has 
doubtless profited by the experience. 

Undignified solicitation by so-called professional solicitors injures the bank or trust 
company which countenances such schemes. Exaggerated promises are frequently made 
as inducements by such soliciiors and many unwise expedients are employed which no con- 
servative bank should tolerate. Some of the schemes invented to secure savings accounts 
have merit and if properly applied bring good results. But criticism is directed not so 
much against the plan as against the methods employed by solicitors. The solicitation 
of savings accounts should not be pursued on the “catch-as-catch can” principle. 
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New York City 
Comparative Strength of New York Banks 
and Trust Companies 


Each succeeding official statement of com- 
bined resources of the National banks and 
trust companies of New York City shows 
a greater equality in the division of finan- 
cial power. The 48 National banks of New 
York City reported total resources of $r1,- 
393,351,400 on August 22. The 51 trust com- 
panies reported gross resources of $1,205,- 
019,700 on the same date, making a total 
of $2,598,371,100. Considering that the 
trust companies are of comparatively re- 
cent development, their showing in the 
city is truly remarkable and indicates that 
they are securely entrenched in public fa 
vor. Judging from this growth it is not 
unlikely that if they continue at this pace 
the trust companies will soon be the strong- 
est financial institutions in the city. 


The loans of the trust companies are 
but $54,000,000 less than those of the 
banks. The stock and bond investments of 


the trust companies are $125,000,000 greater 
than those of the banks, not counting bonds 
held by the banks to secure circulation 
and deposits. The trust companies also 
have a great advantage in the amount due 
from other banking institutions. 

The following is a detailed statement 
comparing the resources of the National 
banks with those of the trust companies in 
Greater New York on August 22: 
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Nat. banks Trust cos. 


Number ........ 48 51 





ee Se ree $724,191,600 $669,632,000 
Bonds & mtgs... 75,085,300 
3ds to secure cir- 
culation, etc... 84,904,009 
Bonds and stock 
investments 144,044,000 269,609,900 
Due from bks, etc. 58,430,000 107,253,300 
Cash in vaults... 225,639,000 54,274,600 
Other resources. 156,142,800 28,474,600 
Total ++ ++ +$1,3903,351,400 $1,205,019,700 


United States Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Stock Transfer 


Official announcement was made recently 
of the sale of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company stock held by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company to a group of 
financiers headed by Mr. George W. Cum- 
ming, president of the trust company. The 
statement issued reads as follows: 

George W. Cumming announces that Le 
Roy W. Baldwin, president of the Empire 


Trust Company, and George W. Young, 
formerly president of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, have joined 


with 
chase 


himself and associates in the  pur- 
from the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of the latter’s holdings of stock 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company. Others interested in the pur- 
chase are Morton F. Plant, Charles L 
Pach, of Cleveland, Ohio; Ogden Mills, 
Robert C. Pruyn, of Albany; Pierre Loril- 
lard, William H. English, James A. Bur 
den, Jr., J. Horace Harding, Gerald L. 
Hoyt, August Belmont and R. R. Govin. 


Produce Exchange Interest to Organize a 
Trust Company 


Leading members of the Produce Ex- 
change are inviting the support of associate 
interests to organize a new trust company 
to offer special facilities to the members 
of the Exchange. It is planned to obtain 
subscriptions to the amount of $1,000,000, 
of which $500,000 will be capital and 
$500,000 surplus. To do this 5,000 shares 
will be sold at $200 a share. W. H. Doug- 
las, president of the Exchange, says that 
there is a field for such an organization 
and that the feeling among the members 
was that it would prove to be a financ‘ail 
success. 





Auspicious Opening of International Trust 
Company 

With a strong board of directors and ex- 
perienced executive officials the Interna- 
tional Trust Company opened for business 
on October 2 at Fulton street and Broad- 
way. The banking quarters are handsomely 
furnished and equipped with all modern 
conveniences for the transaction of business. 
The policy of the new company contem- 
plates the absorption of the Brooklyn Bank, 
one of the prosperous and oldest banking 
institutions of the borough. A strong bid 
will be made for Brooklyn business by the 
establishment of two branches; one to be 
maintained in the present home of the 
Brooklyn Bank at Fulton and Clinton 
streets and the branch at Fulton street 
and Flatbush avenue. Thus provided with 
two flourishing branches the International 
Trust Company promises to have a_ suc- 
cessful and prosperous career. The capital 
and surplus is $1,000,000, equally divided. 
The officers are: William Gow, president; 
Herry E. Hutchinson, Nelson B. Burr, 
John S. Jenkins and Oliver M. Denton, 
vice-presidents, and J. F. Bouker, secretary. 

The directors are: Henry E. Hutchin- 
son, president of the Brooklyn Bank; How- 
ard Maxwell, president of the Borough 
Bank; William Gow, a director in the Bor- 
ough Bank; Oliver M. Denton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Bank; William S. 
Hurley, Robert J. Cuddihy and David B. 
Hutton, directors in the Borough Bank; 
Nelson B. Burr and John S. Jenkins, direct- 
ors in the Brooklyn Bank; Stanley E. Gun- 
nison, Charles F. Darlington, M. B. Spratt 
and Archibald C. Shenstone. 


New Trust Company for Geneva, N. Y. 


Representative manufacturers, business 
men and financiers of Geneva, N. Y., re- 
cently held a meeting and arranged plans 
for the organization of a trust company. 
The need of additional banking and trust 
company facilities for Geneva was discus- 
sed and the organization of a trust com- 
pany was unanimously agreed upon. The 
capital stock will be $100,000 and $50,000 
surplus. 


James K. Corbiere Resigns 
James K. Corbiere has resigned as vice- 
president of the Morton Trust Company. 
Mr. Corbiere has formed a banking and 
brokerage firm under the name of J. K. 
Corbiere & Sons, with offices at 66 Broad- 


way. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


Opportunity for the Greater Expansion of 
Trust Companies in Massachuseits 


An analysis of the volume and character of 
business conducted in the trust departments 
of Massachusetts trust companies shows that 
but a small proportion represents trustee- 
ship under wills, court appointments or as- 
signments in individual fiduciary capacities. 
Vice-President Arthur Adams, of the City 
Trust Company, of this City, addressing the 
Trust Company section meeting at Atlantic 
City, stated that $30,000,000 covers the 
amount of trust company holdings in the 
State as trustee under wills or in judiciary 
capacities. Of this amount over one-half 
was held by two trust companies of the city. 

Trust company officials here agree that 
there is an unlimited and profitable field for 
the greater extension of activities in the 
direction of securing ‘trusteeships under 
wills, court appointments, or acting in the 
ordinary capacities as executor, administra- 
tor and guardian of estates. It is further- 
more realized that a trust company, in order 
to increase this character of its business 
must adopt a plan of systematic publicity 
and education. To acquaint the public with 
the functions and advantages offered by a 
trust company, especially in assuming the 
care and administration of estates, acting 
as trustee under wills, etc., is gain new con- 
verts and clients. No argument is more ef- 
fective that the elements of safety and lon- 
gevity possessed by a trust company with its 
corporate organization, over the individual 
trustee or family counselor, 


Exclusive Bank Building for the Old Colony 
Trust Company 


The board of directors of the Old Colony 
Trust Company have decided to erect an ex- 
clusive and ornate bank building to be oc- 
cupied by the Company. The plans _ will 
provide for one of the largest and most ele- 
gant buildings in the country, devoted to 
trust company or banking operations. The 
proposed building will extend from the 
Ames building at Washington and Court 
streets, to Franklin avenue and back almost 
to Cornhill. 

The new home of the Old Colony Trust 
Company will be located in the heart of Bos- 
ton and the financial district, upon one of 
the most historic sites in the city. Upon 
this ground was located the printing shop 
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of James Franklin, brother of Benjamin 
Franklin, where the latter served his ap- 
prenticeship as printer The New England 
Courant was published here and the build- 
ing also housed the famous Long Room 
Club, where patriots assembled to discuss 
plans for gaining freedom. 


Exchange Trust Co. Opens for Business 


The Exchange Trust Company, with a 
capital of $200,000 opened for business Oc- 
tober 1, in the Worthington building, 33 
State street. This company proposes spe- 
cial facilities to real estate interests in grant- 
ing loans on real The directors, 
embracing mostly real estate men are: Ex- 
Gov. John Q. A. Brackett, A. Parker Brown 
of F. H. Odiorne & Co., and treasurer of 
the Exeter Gas Light Co.; Henry N. Clark, 
president of the H. N. Clark Co.; John B. 
Dore, counselor at law; Herbert S. Frost, 
real estate; John Collamore Hatch, mer- 
chant; Edward Hatch, real estate auctioneer 
and president of the Plymouth Gas Light 
Co.; Charles S. Judkins, treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange, and 
real estate; Dr. John Morgan, oculist; John 
J. Martin, real estate; William E. Martin, 
real John W. Morrison, banker; 
Lewis C. Thayer, treasurer of the L. C. 
Thayer Co., and Frederick O. Woodruff, 
president of the Massachusetts Real Estate 
Exchange, and real estate. 

The officers are John J. Martin; presi- 
dent, John Collamore Hatch and Ex-Gov. 
John Q. A. Brackett, vice-presidents; G. 
Wallace Tibbetts, secretary, and Robert E. 
Fay, treasurer. Mr. Fay was for several 
years connected with the Winnisimmet 
bank and latterly with the Chelsea Trust 
Company. 


estate 


estate ; 





American Woolen Company 
Thirty-fourth Quarterly Dividend 


Notice is hereby given that the regular 
quarterly dividend of One and Three-Quar- 
ters Per Cent. (134%) on the Preferred 
Capital Stock of the American Woolen 
Company of record September 26, 1907, 
will be paid on the 15th of October, 1907. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will 
be closed at the close of business September 
26, 1907, and will be reopened October 16, 
1907. 

WM. H. DWELLY, Jr., Treasurer. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 23, 1907. 
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Rhode Island 


Special Correspondence 


Trust Company Operations in Rhode Island 

The annual statement of the condition of 
banks and trust companies in Rhode Island 
indicates a healthy and progressive spirit. 
The developments of the past year likewise 
show that trust companies operating sav- 
ings departments and receiving participation 
accounts, are gradually strengthening their 
position and gaining prestige. Out of 28 
savings banks, in the State, only 17 are 
doing business, 11 being in liquidation. In 
Providence there are but 3 savings banks. 
This liquidation of savings banks is largely 
due to the absorption of this class of bank- 
ing business by the trust companies. The 
resources of the trust companies of Rhode 
Island amount to $128,933,153. The whole 
number of depositors in the savings banks 
and institutions for savings is 122,319. The 
amount of their deposits, as herein stated, 
is $66,391,173.64. The whole number of de- 
positors in the participation of savings de- 
partments of the trust companies is I01,550, 
and the amount of their deposits is $63,649,- 
542.23. 

The Industrial Trust Company of Provi- 
dence leads both trust companies and banks 
in the amount of its deposits, aggregating 
$42,954,657. Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Co. follows with $29,705,332 and the Union 
Trust with $25,372,502. 


Avsvusta, Me. 


New Trust Companies in Maine 

The Union Trust ‘Company of Ellsworth, 
Me., which was organized recently, under a 
charter granted by a special statute of the 
last Legislature, and which succeeds to the 
business of the Old First National Bank of 
Ellsworth, of which organization the late 
Chief Justice Andrew P. Wiswell was presi- 
dent, has commenced business. The capital 
stock of $100,000 and the surplus of $50,000 
have been paid in. The president is John A. 
Peters and the treasurer is Henry W. Cush- 
man. The directors are L. A. Emery, E. H. 
Greeley, M. Gallert, Arno W. King, J. A. 
Peters, Henry W. Cushman, John O. Whit- 
ney, Frank C. Nash, {W. F. Campbell, E. P. 
Lawrence, B. M. Pike, Alfred B. Crabtree 
and B. B. Havey. 

The Frontier Trust Company of Fort 
Fairfield, Me., which was also organized this 
year, has secured temporary banking rooms 
until its new building, now in process of 
construction, shall be completed. 








Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence. 


Philadelphia Bankers Confident of Future 


Although geographically near New York 
the banking and financial interests of Phil- 
adelphia are not appreciably influenced by 
the gloom and depression which rules in 
Wall Street. To be sure, the present state 
of the local money market does not admit 
of new syndicates or large corporation bor- 
rowings. But this stringency is attributed 
to natural causes; the increased employ- 
ment of money in the West; crop require- 
ments and a tendency toward caution and 
reserve on the part of investment interests. 
Roosevelt’s assaults upon corporations and 
railways are not regarded as fraught with 
any serious menace to business interests. 
The courts will always supply a safeguard 
against any excessive or undue zeal from 
this direction, as shown by the victory of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in its contention 
against the 2-cent fare law passed by the 
State Legislature, and which will most likely 
be decided in favor of the corporation in 
the higher courts of appeal. The dismissal 
of a few hundred employees in the steel 
mill region and other evidences of recession 
are not regarded as sufficient ground for 
apprehension. Caution and conservatism 
are necessary nevertheless, in the opinion 
of local financial authorities, to weather 
the present temporary set-back. Delegates 
returning from the convention of the Am- 
erican Bankers’ Association at Atlantic 
City, state that the consensus of opinion 
expressed by visiting bankers from western 
and southern States is optimistic and en- 
couraging. 


Trust Companies Will Not Be Hampered 
in Selecting Depositories 
Banking Commissioner J. “Absence” Ber- 
key’s depository ruling has been practi- 
cally withdrawn and trust companies will 
now be allowed to name their depositories 
without hindrance or interference from the 
State Banking Department. The Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers’ Association at the last meet- 
ing adopted a resolution providing for the 
appointment of a committee to urge the 
Governor and the Banking Commissioner 
that the new reserve law be interpreted to 
mean that National banks in reserve cities 
be permitted to act as reserve agents, and 
that the reserve be carried in such a way 
as not to disrupt conditions as they exist 
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in the State. This committee consists of 
John G. Reading, president of the Susque- 
hanna Trust & Safe Deposit Company, of 
Williamsport; Robert Wardrop, president 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company and Peo- 
ples National Bank; H. C. McEldowney, 
president Union Trust Company, Pittsburg; 
Francis B. Reeves, president Girard Na- 
tional Bank; E. E. Shanbacker, vice-presi- 
dent Fourth St. National Bank; R. L. Tay- 
lor, vice-president Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and Robert L. Easton, 
president Easton Trust Company of Easton. 
Governor Stuart and Attorney-General 
Todd have been familiarized with the re- 
serve and depository position and will no 
doubt assist in securing a proper interpre- 
tation of the State banking laws. Although 
bankers are not urging the removal of Com- 
missioner Berkey the depository incident 
has not served to strengthen faith or con- 
fidence in the present head of the banking 
department. There is a clear-cut demand, 
however, for a Commissioner of Banking 
who is familiar with the duties and techni- 
cal requirements of his important office. 





The Imposing New Girard Trust Company 
Building 

The new home of the Girard Trust Com- 

pany is nearing completion and to judge 


from its imposing and symmetrical propor- , 


tions it is fair to say that it will be the most 
striking architectural feature of the city. 
Surrounded on all sides at Broad and 
Chestnut streets by high office buildings, 
the classical and dignified outlines of the 
Girard Trust building, with its stately dome, 
will come out into greater relief. As an 
architectural adornment the new trust com- 
pany building will set a new standard for 
Philadelphia. 

Although no official announcement is 
made it is believed that the Girard Trust 
Company will apply for admission to the 
Clearing House upon the completion of its 
new building next July. The Franklin Na- 
tional will take possession of the building 
occupied at present by the Girard Trust 
Company. The rooms now occupied by 
President Morris and Vice-Presidents Ely 
and Jackson will be leased to the banking 
firm of Edward B. Smith & Co. 





Several Large Trust Companies Consider 
Clearing House Admission Rule 


Unofficially the statement is heard that 
several large trust companies are consider- 
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ing favorably the question of applying for 
admission to the Clearing House on the 
basis proposed under the new ruling. The 
Land Title & Trust Company is, thus far, 
the only trust company to take advantage of 
the Clearing House provision. The points 
of difference are being narrowed down be- 
tween the banks and trust companies, how- 
ever, and it is not unlikely that a number of 


large trust companies will join the asso- 
ciation before another year elapses. The 
Clearing House Committee is also en- 


deavoring, through its various members, to 
effect further compromises so that the prin- 
cipal objections urged by trust companies 
to the Clearing House plan of co-operation, 
will be met and overcome. 


Timely Demise of Proposed West Park 
Title and Trust Co. 


Although Commissioner of Banking J. A. 
Berkey fails to exercise his authority to 
discourage illegitimate bank and trust com- 
pany promotions by the group of promoters 
which makes this city the center of its oper- 
ations, the popular clamor against such en- 


terprises has had good effect. Several 
months ago the ill-fated Standard Title & 
Trust Company encountered breakers be- 


fore doors were opened for business and 
the resultant receivership proceedings 
showed how unscrupulously the public was 
mulcted through stock subscriptions. The 
promoters of the proposed West Park Title 
& Trust Company audacious 
as the engineers of the Standard, but their 
methods were such that subscribers, whose 
suspicions had been aroused, demanded the 
appointment of a receiver and a settlement 
of accounts. Gillison & Co., operating as 
private bankers at 5240 Lancaster avenue, 
were the promoters. This firm has 
suspended. Fortunately the promotion did 
not proceed far enough to cause any wide- 
spread injury. The total assets are placed 
at $4,600 and liabilities at $3,600. 


were not so 


also 


The United Security Trust Company has 
elected Thomas R. Tunis a director to fill 
the vacancy in the board caused by the 
death of William Bautt. 

The Aldine Trust Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1 per 
able November TI. 

The Land Title and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $2.50 a share, payable November 1. 


cent... pay 


Pittsburg 


Special Correspondence 


Pittsburg Clearings Continue at High Tide 


Although bankers 
handicapped by 


and borrowers are 
lack of money the general 
business situation in this city is not suffering 


any serious recession or curtailment. The 
total Clearing House exchanges for Sep- 
tember were $200,669,679, the largest for 


any September in the history of the Clear- 
ing House, and comparing with $194,861,146 
for September, 1905, the previous Septem- 
ber record. The record for the first nine 
months of the year was also broken, the 
total being $2,087,716,094, comparing with 
last year’s record of $1,967,121,415. 

The dividends paid by Pittsburg banking 
institutions October 1 likewise discounted 
any fears that might be entertained as to 
the immediate future of banking and trust 
company operations. The total dividends 
paid out by the National and State banks 
and trust companies aggregated $1,238,436, 
to which the trust companies contributed 
$508,255 and the National banks $535,250. 





Administration Policies Not Considered 
Injurious 
Although the bank and trust company 


officials of this city, as a general rule, do 
not approve President Roosevelt’s policy 
toward corporate and railroad interests as 
constructive by any means, no fear is en- 
tertained that it will work any serious 
harm. The reductioris in the working forces 
of steel rail mills are due to local condi- 
tions; the necessity of making repairs and 
enlargement of plants. The fact that the 
capacity of the mills is being increased 
shows conclusively the confidence enter- 
tained in the future of iron and steel. The 
lack of money is the greatest deterring fac- 
tor at present, which makes it necessary to 
postpone undertakings and enterprises until 


money rates ease. 


Trust Company Mergers 


The Land Trust Company has made a 
proposition to the German Trust Company 
for the absorption of the latter. Stock- 
holders of the German Trust Company gen- 
erally favor accepting the offer. The Land 
Trust Company has $400,000 capital and 
the German $162,000. Total deposits of 
both are about $700,000. 





Mortgage Banking Company 


The present charter of the Mortgage 
Banking Company, of Pittsburg, which is 
a trust company charter, will be surren- 
dered and a new company formed, with 
$500,000 capital and $125,000 surplus, to do 
a real estate, mortgage and brokerage busi- 
ness. The banking business of the Mort- 
gage Banking Company was taken over 
some time ago by the Guarantee Title and 
Trust Company, so that the company has 
not for some time done a banking or trust 
business. Stockholders will pay in 25 per 
cent. in cash on their holdings to take up 
the assets of the liquidated company. Fol- 
lowing the liquidation of the old company 
and the formation of the new one new of- 
ficers and directors will be chosen. 


Traders and Mechanics to Absorb Treasury 
Trust Company 


Stockholders of the Traders and Me- 
chanics Bank have decided that that insti- 
tution will take over the Treasury Trust 
Company, and a committee is” at present 
at work arranging the details. The Treas- 
ury Trust bought the capital stock of the 
Traders and Mechanics, with the intention 
of merging the institutions, but the arrange- 
ment was not entirely satisfactory, and a 
new deal was proposed with the result that 
an agreement will soon be reached and the 
price for Treasury Trust stock decided. 


Directors of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany have made some important changes 
in the officers of the bank. William Hage- 
man, who has been assistant secretary and 
trust officer, was elected secretary, continu- 
ing in the position of trust officer. Edwin 
P. Jones was chosen treasurer. 

The Guarantee Title and Trust Company 
paid the regular quarterly dividend of 2 
per cent. on October 1 to stock of record 
September 30. 


Fidelity Trust Company, Kansas City. Mo. 

A gratifying showing is made by the Fi- 
delity Trust Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
in its statement for September 30, 1907, in 
which the total resources of the institution 
are shown to be $10,448,433. The deposits 
are $8,242,306; loans and_ investments, 
$7,250,938; cash and sight exchange, $2,736,- 
745. The capital of the Fidelity Trust is 
$1,000,000 and its surplus and profits $1,144,- 
786. 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


Large Volume of Investment in Short Time 
Commercial Paper 


Former Director of the Mint George E. 
Roberts, now president of the Commercial 
National Bank of this city, is known to the 
banking fraternity as a clear-sighted and 
keen observer of current financial and mon- 
etary affairs. He recently made a thorough 
study of monetary and industrial conditions 
in the West and profers some conclusions 
which are exceedingly interesting. There 
have been many changes in the monetary 
status of the West during the past two 
years and they have had marked effect upon 
the available supplies of funds and banking 
conditions in the large Eastern cities. In 
fact, these changes amount to an economic 
revolution which has placed the Western 
banker and farmer in a more independent 
position than heretofore. 

Mr. Roberts asserts that one of the most 
important factors contributing to the 
changed conditions in the West is due to 
decreasing investments by farmers in agri- 
cultural property, which provided them 
with a growing surplus of cash. This sur- 
plus is now employed by banks in the agri- 
cultural regions in investments in short 
time commercial paper which is floated by 
industrial institutions in large Eastern man- 
ufacturing centers. Mr. Roberts further 
states that in Kansas alone the aggregate 
of such loans is $15,000,000. 


Bank Clearings 

3ank clearings of Chicago for the month 
of September reflect a moderate curtail- 
ment of business, and incidentally the trou- 
ble with the telegraph companies. Even 
with the unfavorable circumstances men- 
tioned, however, the averages were larger 
than the preceding year. Total clearings 
in September were $993,333,600, an increase 
of $141,681,846 or 16.72 per cent., as com- 
pared to the same period a year ago. 


Trust Companies Purchase Serial Bonds 


A syndicate headed by the Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank and the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, in a private transaction have 
purchased $1,000,000 4 per cent. serial bonds 
of the sanitary district at figures under- 
stood to represent nearly a 4% per cent. 
basis. 


Phe mmeinerer ite ~ 
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Chicago May be Next A. B. A. Conven- 
tion City 

Although there was no pronounced ex- 
pression of sentiment in favor of Chicago 
as the next A. B. A. convention city at 
Atlantic City it is generally believed that 
the next bankers’ assembly will be held 
here. The completion of the elegant new 
buildings by the Northern Trust Company, 
the American Bank & Trust Company, 
the Commercial National Bank and the op- 
portunities for studying up-to-date facilities, 
as shown, for example, in the Merchants’ 
Loan & Trust Company and the spacious 
First National Bank, with its department 
classifications, all serve as points of ex- 
ceptional interest. In fact, visiting bankers 
could select no other city which would offer 
so much in the line of instructional and 
practical banking installations as Chicago 
banks afford. The central geographical po- 
sition of Chicago would, moreover, guaran- 
tee a greater attendance than at any pre- 
vious convention. The bankers of this city 
doubtless would contribute toward the en- 
tertainment of delegates upon a scale to 
make the convention a memorable one. 
The sentiment here is in favor of holding 
the next convention in Chicago in order to 
acquaint the bankers of the country with 
the magnificence and modern character of 
our banking and trust company facilities. 


Illinois Trust and Savings Increase Capital 
to Five Millions 


Certificates of stock of the new $500,000 
issue of the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank, the last payments for which were 
made October 1, are being issued to the 
stockholders who, at the same time, are 
receiving their regular quarterly dividend 
of 4 per cent., which amounts to $180,000 
on the $4,500,000 of old stock, equal to 36 
per cent. Gf the subscriptions for the new 
shares. By the issue of the new stock the 
bank’s capital is increased to $5,000,000. 
The bank’s stock is now quoted in the mar- 
ket at 560 bid and 580 asked. 


Edward Morris Succeeds Father as Director 


Edward Morris, who succeeded his father, 
Nelson Morris, in carrying on the live 
stock business at the Union Stock Yards, 
has succeeded his father as director in three 
Chicago banks: the First National Bank of 
Chicago, the First Trust & Savings Bank, 
and the National Live Stock Bank. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence. 


Mercantile Trust Company Absorbs the Mis- 
souri-Lincoln Trust Company 


The most important development of the 


year in the local trust company field is 
the absorption of the Missouri-Lincoln 
Trust Company by the Mercantile Trust 


Company. After prolonged conferences be- 
tween the officers and directors of the re- 
spective institutions an agreement was ar- 
rived at by virtue of which the Mercan- 
tile assumed the business of the Missouri- 
Lincoln, including the safety deposit de- 
partment. 

According to a statement made by Festus 
J. Wade, president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company the price paid for the good will 
of the Missouri-Lincoln Trust was $350,- 
ooo. The Mercantile Trust Company is se- 
cured by all the bills receivable, stocks, 
bonds, real estate and personal property of 
the Missouri-Lincoln Trust Company, 
which aggregate over $10,000,000, all of 
which are pledged as collaterals to repay 
the Mercantile Trust Company for its guar- 
antee to pay the Missouri-Lincoln Trust 
of its deposits aggregating about $6,400,000. 
The Mercantile Trust Company has not 
bought any of the stocks, bonds, bills or 
real estate of the Missouri-Lincoln Trust 


Company, but loan the Missouri-Lincoln 
Trust Company on $10,000,000 collateral, 
sufficient money to liquidate all its de- 
posits. President Wade further states 


there is not a bank or trust company in the 
city that is any trouble whatever, and that 
the local financial situation was never in 
better condition than at the present time. 

The quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share 
on the stock of the Missouri-Lincoln Trust 
Company, which was declared by the board 
of directors two weeks prior to the sale 
of the company to the Mercantile Trust 
Company, was paid in accordance with the 
original intention. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company Dividend 

At the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, a dividend of $4 per share on 
the capital stock was declared, payable Oc- 


tober 1. The statement of the company 
shows: Capital, $3,000,000; surplus and 
profits, $5,641,468; deposits, $17,552,869; 


loans, $11,388,076; cash and due from banks, 
$5,708,825; total resources, $26,279,914. 
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State Loan and Trust Co. Increase of Capital 

Authority has ‘been granted the State 
Loan and Trust Company of St. Louis to 
increase its capital from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000. The increase is half paid. Of the 
5,000 shares, H. A. Vrooman, president of 
the company, holds 4,995 shares. The in- 
crease of stock is preliminary to the com- 
pany’s branching out as a trust company. 
A building is to be built in the downtown 
district, and a savings bank and other de- 
partments of a trust company established. 
The company lists assets of $791,819.18, 
with liabilities of $34,000. 


Commercial Trust Company Files Articles of 


Incorporation 

The Commercial Trust Company of St. 
Louis has filed articles of incorporation. 
Its authorized capital is $400,000, of which 
$100,000 has been subscribed for and $50,- 
000 paid up. The plan of the organizers is 
to complete the stock subscription between 
now and December 1 and commence busi- 
ness with a paid-up capital of $400,000 and 
surplus of $80,000. The company will be 
located at Jefferson avenue and Olive street. 
The incorporators are as follows: L. J. 
W. Wall, Thomas K. Niedringhaus, Otto A. 
Wall, Jr., Joseph McCoy, Jacob L. Babler, 
all of St. Louis; Walter S. Dickey, Kansas 
City; C. D. Morris, St. Joseph; Asa C. 
Landon, Clinton, Mo.; John H. Bothwell, 
Sedalia, Mo.; Leslie L. Winter, Joplin, Mo. 


Industrial Trust Company 
The Industrial Trust Company, 
filed articles of incorporation recently, was 
organized to take over the Development 
Company and the Syndicate Development 


which 


Company. Although the company is au- 
thorized to do a general trust company 
business, it will not engage in banking for 
the present, but will concentrate its work 
on real estate operations. 


The liabilities of St. Louis trust compa- 
nies are: Capital stock paid in, $21,775,500; 
surplus fund, $21,277,927.20; undivided 
profits, net, $5,223,308.91; due to banks and 
bankers, subject to check, $14,113,732.58; 
individual deposits subject to check, $47,- 
655,882.25; time certificates of deposit, $10,- 
232,408.60; savings deposits, $22,681,006.87 ; 
debenture and real estate mortgage bonds, 
$1,420,507.17; bills payable and rediscounts, 
$1,218,795.70; other liabilities, $2,890,322.86 ; 
total, $148,488,302.14. 


Eallimore 


Special Correspondence. 


Excellent Report Rendered by Mercantile 
Trust and Depost Co. 

The statement rendered September 30, by 
the Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
reflects noteworthy growth. The resources 
embrace: Baltimore City stock, $2,557,- 
835.41; other stocks and bonds, $4,203,372.- 
54; loans on approved collateral, $3,011,- 
543.62; banking house, $408,935.25; expenses, 
taxes, etc., $41,580.76; open accounts, $959,- 
863.57; cash on hand and in bank, $980,136.- 
95. The liabilities are: Capital, surplus 
and undivided profits, $5,874,604.68; de- 
posits, $6,288,573.42. 

The officers of the company are: John 
Gill of R., president; Wilton Snowden, vice- 
president; A. H. S. Post, second vice-presi- 
dent; John McHenry, treasurer; Joseph R. 
Walker, secretary, and T. H. Fitchett, as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer. The strong 
directory is composed of: Messrs. W. W. 
Spence, E. Austin Jenkins, Stewart Brown, 
William H. Blackford, Aubrey Pearre, 
H. A. Orrick, Blanchard Randall, Lawra- 
son Riggs, F. M. Colston, Douglas H. 
Thomas, N. W. James, John D. Howard, 
J. B. Ramsay, Samuel J. Lanahan, Decatur 
H. Miller, Simon Rosenburg, John K. Shaw, 
Jr., William B. Hurst, Howard E. Young, 
Edwin G. Baetjer, Theodore F. Krug, Ja- 
cob B. Cahn, Harry F. Reid, Walter B. 
Brooks, Solomon Frank, John Black, A. H. 
S. Post, Wilton Snowden, John Gill of R., 
James T. Woodward, of New York; Alonzo 
Potter, of New York; Robert J. Lowry, 
of Atlanta; Henry G. Davis, of Elkins, 
W. Va. 


—_—— = 


Reorganization of Southern Trust and 
Deposit Co. 

It is reported that Walter A. Mason, 
formerly president of the Commercial & 
Farmers’ National Bank, will resume the 
presidency of the Southern Trust & De- 
posit Company. An effort is being made 
to increase the capitalization of the in- 
stitution to $500,000, and Mr. Mason and his 
friends, it is reported, will take enough of 
the increase to insure the control of the 
institution. It is known that the former 
bank president is interesting himself in 
the proposed subscriptions to the increase, 
and those near to him say he has some 
very definite plans as to the future of the 
institution. 








Savings Bank Section Meeting 

The Savings Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association met Tuesday, 
September 24th, at 10 a. m. After reports 
of officers and committees, addresses were 
made as follows: 

Address by Alfred L. Aitken, Esq., treas- 
urer Worcester Co. Institution for Savings, 


Worcester, Mass., “Savings Bank Insur- 
ance.” 

Address by P. Leroy Harwood, Esq., 
treasurer Mariners’ Savings Bank, New 
London, Conn.; “Postal Savings Banks.” 


Address by W. R. Greer, Esq., secretary 
Cleveland Savings and Loan Co., Cleveland, 
O.: “Uniform Laws for Savings Banks in 
the Various States.” 

Address by Edward T. Perine, Esq., 
treasurer The Audit Co., New York: “The 
Independent Audit of a Savings Bank.” 

Address by W. M. Kern, Esq., secretary 
Dollar Savings Bank, New York: “Deposits 
Received Evenings.” 

Address by Thos. B. Paton, Esq., counsel 
for Savings Bank Section: “Review of 1907 
Legislation Affecting Savings Banks.” 


Trust Companies’ Magazine is Widely Read 


George Thomas Crawford, advertising 
manager of the Columbus Savings & Trust 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio, writes in 
regard to Trust CoMPANIES MAGAZINE: 
“Tt might not be out of place for me to 


say that I have befgre me, two letters 
from New York, letters from Brooklyn, 


Boston, Dallas, Texas, Seattle, Washington, 
Spokane, St. Louis, Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Buffalo, requesting copies of the book- 
let referred to in your July issue. These 
letters speak so eloqrently for the scope 
of your circulation and the care with which 
your periodical is read that I cannot re- 
frain from mentioning it at this time.” 


An Educational Exhibit 


“The Bookkeeping Machine and How it 
Does it” will be the subject of an educa- 
tional exhibit by the Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company at the New York busi 
ness show, 

This is to be somewhat 
from usual exhibits. It will be 
dependently of the selling end, directed by 
the Burroughs’ Business Systems Depart- 
ment. 

Modern methods of accounting, audit- 
ing and cost-keeping will be fully explained 
by experts and demonstrated by practical 


of a departure 
held in- 
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work on the Burroughs machine. In mak- 
ing these demonstrations, fac-simile forms 
will be used, showing the systems and short 


cuts actually in use by large concerns in 


various lines of business, including lead- 
ing banks, railroad offices, industrial cor- 


porations, insurance companies, department 
and retail establishments of all 
kinds, both large and small. 


stores, 


something of interest for 
every man whose daily work has anything 
to do with figures, and all of the systems 
to be shown will interest the employer 
quite as much as the employed, for, as Mr. 
Lewis says in one of his Burroughs book- 
lets, “The most interesting part of the pay- 


There will be 


roll is the part of it where you (the em- 
ployer) get yours—which depends on how 
much you have to give others for doing 
what a Burroughs might do.” 

One feature of the exhibit will be a dis- 
play of the Burroughs “long line,” includ- 


ing nearly all of 47 distinct styles of Bur- 
roughs machines. 
of the new Bookkeeping machines and the 
remarkable automatic statement machines; 
“split” for dates, or to list and 
add debits and credits simultaneously; ma 
chines to handle fractions, yardage, ton- 
nage, English currency, etc. Some of these 
machines have not been exhibited in public 
to any general extent, and it is expected 
that they will attract a great deal of inter- 
est at the 
The First National Bank of Boston 
just purchased twenty Burroughs adding 
and listing machines in a single order. The 
importance of this transaction is increased 
by the fact that all of the are 
to be operated by individual electric motors. 
Burroughs machines been in 
in this bank ever since the adding machine 
generally The bank has 
been the owner of a large number of Bur- 
roughs, some of them being among the first 
models turned out of the factory. 
Some Burroughs, the bank 
eight or nine years ago, will be retained, as 
they are practically as good as new. 
The First National of Boston is 
the largest Burroughs users among the 
banks of this country. It is classed in this 
respect with the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York City, which uses 64 Bur- 
roof, and the Corn Ex- 
New York, which has 8&4 
home building and var- 


Among these will be all 


machines 


show. 


has 


machines 


have use 


became adopted. 


ever 
purchased by 


one of 


roughs under one 
change Bank of 
Burroughs in its 


iots branches. 
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Lessen the Drvudgery 


It is easily accomplished by the installation of a 
BURROUGHS Adding and Listing Machine in 
your bank. 


@ The use of a BURROUGHS will effect a saving of time and labor in 
making up Teller’s Cash or “Strike” Daily Statements, Clearing House 
Reports, Remittance Letters, Check Journal Sheets, Daily Proofs of Post- 
ings, and Trial Balances. 


@ Our Business Systems Department will show you forms for the above operations, as 


used by other banks. 

@ If you own a BURROUGHS, these forms will add to its value. 

q If you don’t own a BURROUGHS, they'll be a revelation of its possibilities 
@ Full information will gladly be sent without obligation or expense to you. 


58,455 USERS (October 5, 1907). 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co. 


90 Amsterdam Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MONEY AND BANKING 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


Mr. Conant, formerly Commissioner on the Currency of the Philippines, member o 
the Commission on Internal Exchange, and a well-known author of books on finance, 
here presents an exhaustive exposition of his subject. Money, its origin, evolution, 
distribution and operation in every form—prehistoric, ancient, medieval and modern— 
in every system of activity, from the establishment of the first mint in Ancient Rome 
down to our own Wall Street, is elaborately discussed. 











“The historic features are especially interesting, as are also the discussions on Coinage 
and Monetary Systems, including Bimetalism and the Gold Standard.”’— Wall St. Summary. 

“An important contribution to economic literature, which cannot fail to take a high 
place among the standard books on money. Mr. Conant has acquired the art of clear, 
terse writing, so that he presents the most difficult of subjects in a style that makes it easy 
of comprehension.’’— Wail St. Journal. 

‘‘A work of profound research, sound judgment, remarkable lucidity, and unique value 
on a subject of vast and obvious importance.’’—New York Sun. 


Two Volumes. Price per set, $4.00 net 


TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 15 witiam st., n. v. 
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REFERENCE DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW QUALIFIED TO 
REPRESENT TRUST COMPANIES, BANKS, CORPORATIONS, 
EXECUTORS, ETC. 


benefit of trust companies, banks, corporations, executors, administrators, 


Pr benefit of NOTICE: This directory is published each month for the 


transfer and register agents, who require legal representation in different 
cities or localities. Every firm or counsellor included in this directory has been 
recommended by the representative trust companies of the city in which the firm 
or counsellor is located. ‘The attorneys contained in this directory are especially 
qualified to represent trust companies’ and banks’ and mercantile interests 
throughout the country in the various legal capacities necessary. 


ARKANSAS. 
M. B. ROSE. Lawyer, 

Rooms 10 and 11 Kohn Bidg., Little Rock, 
Ark.; and No. 311 Main St., Argenta, Ark. 

Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate 
law, German and French interpreter in office. 
Notary in office. Acts as Attorney for non- 
resident corporations. All business given spe- 
cial personal attention. Refers to German 
National Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; Exchange 
National Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; State Na- 
tional Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; W. B. Worthen 
& Co., Bankers, Little Rock, Ark.; Rock City 
Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Twin City 
Bank, Argenta, Ark. 


COLORADO. 
Denver. 
ROGERS, CUTHBERT & ELLIS, 
Attorneys-at-Law. 
Address Boston Building, Denver, Col. 
Members of the firm Henry T. Rogers, Lu- 
cius M. Cuthbert, Daniel B. Ellis, Lewis B. 
Johnson, Pierpont Fuller and George A. 
H. Fraser. References: Trust Company of 
America, Central Trust Company, The 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, New York 
City; The United States National Bank, Den- 


ver, Col. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington. 
SAULSBURY, PONDER & CURTIS, 
Attorneys-at-Law. 
909 Market street, Wilmington, Del. 
Counsel for: The Equitable Guarantee & 
Trust Co., The Union National Bank of Wil- 
mington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. 
TUCKER & KENYON, 

Attorneys-at-Law. 
908-10 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Members of firm: Charles Cowles Tucker and 
J. Miller Kenyon. Attorneys for R. G. Dun 
and Company. Refer to American Security 
and Trust Company; National Safe Deposit 
Savings and Trust Company; Washington 
Loan and Trust Company; American Nation- 
al Bank and all other local banks and Trust 
Companies. 


EDWIN 8S. CLARKSON, 


U. S. and Foreign Patents, Trademarks and 
Copyrights. 
McGill Building, Washington, D. C. 
Correspondence with attorneys solicited. 
Reference: Second National Bank. 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville. 
JOHN W. DODGE, 
Attorney and Counseler-at-Law, Realty Bldg. 
Representing People’s Bank and Trust Co.; 
Florida Life Insurance Co.; R. G. Dun & Co. 
and St. John’s Trust Co. ; 


FLORIDA. 
Tampa. 
F. M. SIMONTON, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
Address: Tampa, Florida. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. 


BROWN & RANDOLPH 
Attorneys at Law. Atlanta, Ga. 
Corporation and Commercial Law, General 
Counsel Atlanta Savings Bank; Division 

Counsel Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


IDAHO. 
Boise. 
NEAL & KINYON, 


Counsellors-at-Law, 
Suite 305-308, Sonna Bldg., Boise, Idaho. 
Members of firm: C. F. Neal, B. F. Neal 
and F. B. Kinyon. Refers to: Capital State 
Bank of Boise. 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago. 
DUPEE, JUDAH, WILLARD & WOLF, 


Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law. 
Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. 
Counsel for The Corn Exchange National 
Bank; The Northern Trust Co., of Chicago. 


INDIANA. 
Fort Wayne. 
VESEY & VESEY, 


Address: Court and Berry Sts., Fort Wayne. 

Members of firm: William J. Vesey and 
Allen J. Vesey. Attorneys for Fort Wayne 
Trust Co., Tri-State Loan and Trust Co., First 
National Bank of Fort Wayne. Refer to First 
National Bank, Cleveland; Marine National 
Bank, Cleveland; The Citizens’ Savings & 
Trust Company, Cleveland; The Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Company Cleveland. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 


PERCY N. BOOTH. 
Counsellor-at-Law, 

Kenyon Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
General Civil Practice. 
Specialty: Corporation Law. 
References: United States Trust Com- 

pany, Fidelity Trust Company. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans. 
FARRAR, JONAS & KRUITSCHNITT. 
Address: Suite 1114 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 
New Orleans, La. Cable address: “Crite- 


rion.” Counsel for The Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans. 





MICHIGAN. 
Grand Rapids. 
CRANE & NORRIS, 


1005-9 Michigan Trust Building. Albert 
Crane—Mark Norris. Cable Address—Cranest. 
Refer to National City Bank, Kent County 
Savings Bank, Michigan Trust Company. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore. 
GANS & HAMAN, 
Counsellors-at-Law, 
1137-1155 Calvert Building. 

Members of firm: Edgar H. Gans, B. How- 
ard Haman, Vernon Cook, W. Calvin Ches- 
nut; associates, John P. Horsey, Charles Mar- 


kell, Jr. London, 1 Great Winchester St., E. 
Cc. Cable address, ‘‘Namah.” Refer to: In- 
ternational Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 





SAMS & JOHNSON, 


Attorneys-at-Law, 
Baltimore, Md. 
References: First National Bank; National 
Mechanics Bank; National Bank of Balti- 


more; Wilson, Colston & Company; N. W. 
James & Company; Robins Paper Com- 
pany. Ppa e 

MICHIGAN. 


KNAPPEN, KLEINHANS & KNAPPEN, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 

317 Michigan Trust Company Bidg. Mem- 
bers of firm: Loyal E. Knappen, Jacob Klein- 
hans, Stuart E. Knappen. Cable Address, 
“‘Knaphans.”’ 

Counsel for: Fourth National Bank, Grand 
Rapids Railway Company. 


Port Huron. 
MOORE, BROWN, MILLER & LADD, 
Attorneys and Counsellors. 
25-27-29 White Building. 
Members of firm: George G. Moore, Fred- 
erick B. Brown, Norman I. Miller and Sanford 


W. Ladd. References: First National Ex- 
change Bank, Commercial Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Jackson. 


J. H. THOMPSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 
Gray-McWillie Building, 429% E. Capital 


Street. 
McWILLIE & THOMPSON. 
Corporation Law. General Practice. Refer 
by permission to Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
Rosedale. 


CHARLES SCOTT, WOODS & SCOTT, 


Attorneys-at-Law. 
Firm members: Charles Scott, E..H. Woods, 


A. Y. Scott. : 
MISSOURI. 
St. Louis. 
BRYAN & CHRISTIE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law. 
Commonwealth Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Counsel for Commonwealth Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; s 
NEW JERSEY. 
Jersey City. 
TENNANT & HAIGHT 

15 Exchange Pl., immediately opposite the 
station of the Penn. R. R. Co. and New York 
and Brooklyn Ferries. Corporation Law and 
General Commercial Business. References: 
Hudson County National Bank and Commer- 
cial Trust Company, Jersey City Trust Com- 
pany. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 
Wilmington. 
Herbert McClammy, 


Attorney-at-Law, Wilmington, N. C. 

Refers to Southern National Bank, Mur- 
chison National Bank, Atlantic Trust & 
Banking Company and Atlantic National 
Bank, Wilmington, N. C. 


OHIO. 
Cleveland. 

WHITE, JOHNSON, McCASLIN & CAN- 

NON, 

Attorneys-at-Law. 
1416-1421 Williamson Building. 

Refer to: First National Bank, Cleveland; 
Market National Bank, Cleveland; The Citi- 
zens’ Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland; 


The Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland. 


Cincinnati. 


MOULINER, BETTMAN & HUNT, 


Address: First National Bank Bldg., Cincin- 
nati. Firm Members: Edward P. Moulinier, 
Alfred Bettman, Graham P. Hunt. Refer to: 
The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company 
of Cincinatti, O. S. Kuhn & Sons, Bankers, 
Cincinnati, and Deloitte, Plender, Griffith & 
Co., chartered accountants, of London, New 
York and Cincinnati. 





OKLAHOMA. 
Lawton. 


HAMMONDS BROS. & CO. 


Fiduciary and Legal Business. 
A. E. Hammonds, General Counsel. 
Citizens Bldg., Lawton, Okla. 
Refer to: Citizen’s Bank, Lawton, Okla.; 
State National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Shaw- 





nee National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; First 
National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Bank of 
Commerce, Shawnee, Okla. 
OREGON. 
Portland. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 
President and manager of The Title 


Guarantee and Trust Company, 240 Washing- 
ton Street, Portland, Oregon. Refers to Uni- 
ted States Mortgage & Trust Company, 55 
Cedar Street, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown 
MARCUS S. HOTTENSTEIN 


Attorney at Law 


Commonwealth Building, Allentown, Pa. 

Also Member of Philadelphia Bar. Attention given 
to Legal and Fiduciary Business in Eastern and 
Central Pennsylvania. Refers to Merchants National 
Bank, or any other Bank, or any Trust Company, in 
Allentown, Pa. 





Johnstown. 
CHARLES C. GREER, 


Attorney-at-Law. 
References: Johnstown Trust Company and 
First National Bank. 


Pittsburg. 
GEORGE MACHLIN HOSACK, 


Attorney-at-Law. 
Park Building. 
Refers to any Pittsburg trust company. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence. 
VINCENT, BOSS & BARNEFIELD 
Counsellors-at-Law. 
Address: 49 Custom _ Street, Providence, 
Members of firm: Walter B. Vincent, Henry 
M. Boss, Jr., Ralph T. Barnefield. General 
Practice, Corporation and Commercial Law. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston. 
SMYTHE, LEE & FROST, 


Nos. 7 and 9 Broad street, Charleston, S. C. 

Refer to: Bank of Charleston, N. B. A., 
Charleston, So. Ca.; Dime Savings Bank, 
Charleston, So. Ca.; Henry W. Frost & Co., 


Charleston, So. Ca. and Savannah, Ga.; 


Pel- 
zer Manufacturing Co., 


Pelzer, So. Ca.; 


Tennessee Coal, Iron and R. R. Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; August Belmont & Co., New 
York City; Western Union Telegraph Co., 


New York City; Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co., New York City; Francis Beidler & Co., 


Chicago, Ill. Local attorneys for the Brad- 
street Co. 


VIRGINIA. 
Newport News. 

GEO. N. WISE, 
Attorney-at-Law, Newport News, Va. 
References: Newport News National Bank, 

Schmelz Brothers, Bankers. 
Norfolk. 
JEFFRIES, WOLCOTT & WOLCOTT, 
John L. Jeffries. 

Harry K. Wolcott. Edward W. Wolcott. 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, Atlantic 
Trust Building, Norfolk, Va. 
General Practice. Collections. Deposi- 
tions before Gilmer T. Elliott, Notary Pub- 
lic and. Commissioner of Deeds for N. Y., 
N. C. and Ohio. Norfolk References; Nat. 
Bank of Commerce, Atlantic Trust Deposit 


Co., and any Bank, Trust Company, Judge 
or Business House. 
Richmond. 
H. W. GOODWYN, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 
Careful attention to all kinds of legal busi- 
ness. A thoroughly equipped collection de- 
partment. Refers to all judges, clerks and 
ministerial officers of the Courts of Rich- 
mond and vicinity, State and Federal; all 
Banks and reputable business firms of Rich- 


mond. References: in all important com- 
mercial centers in the United States on 
application. 

CANADA. 

Toronto. 


BICKNELL, MORINE, BAIN & STRATHY 
Barristers, Soliciters. etc. 
Imperial Bank Chambers, 

Cor. Wellington St., & Leader Lane, Toronto. 
Members of e™: James Bicknell, K. C.; Hon A 
B. Morine. K. C.;(of Ontar'o, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland Bars) Alfred Bicknell, James W. 
Bain, Gerard B Strathy. 

General Solicitors for Imperial Bank of Canada. 
Cc unsel for Canadian Bankers Association. Cable 
address, “Bicknell, Toronto” Codes A. B. C. 4FD. 
Liebers and Western Union References: Imperial 
Bank of Canada, Toronto. Ontario; Central Trust 
Company of New York; Commercial Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


BLAKE, LASH & CASSELS, 


Barristers, Solicitors, etc. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce Blidg., Corner 

King and Jordan Sts., Toronto. 
Members of firm: S. H. Blake, K. C.; Z. A. 


Lash, K. C.; Walter Cassels, K. C.; "WwW. H. 
Blake, K. C.; A. W. Anglin, T. D. Law, W. 
A. H. Kerr, ‘Walter Gow, Miller Lash, R. C. 


H. Cassels, George H. Cassels. Solicitors 
for: National Trust Company, Ltd., Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, etc. Cable address, 
“Blakes,”’ Toronto. 


MALONE, MALONE &LONG, 


Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries, Conveyancers, 
Toronto General Trust Bldgs., corner Yonge 
and Colburne Sts., Toronto, Can. 

Members of firm: E. T. Malone, K. C.; A. 
L. Malone, E. G. Long. 

Solicitors for the Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation, The Central Canada Loan 
Savings Company, The Imperial Life Insur- 
ance Company of Canada, The Provident In- 
vestment Company. 


Montreal. 


McGIBBON, CASGRAIN, MITCHELL 
& SURVEYER. 


Canada Life Bldg., Montreal, Can. 
Members of firm: Th. Chase-Casgrain, K. 
C., Victor E. Mitchell. Edouard Sur- 


veyer, A. Chase Casgrain, Joseph W. Weldon, 
Errol M. McDougall. 

Cable address: ‘‘Montgibb.”’ 

Counsel for The Royal Trust Company, The 
National Trust Company. The Royal Bank of 
Canada, The Sovereign Bank of * Canada, 
Standard Oil Company, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., and the Delaware and 
Hudson Railway Co. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Halifax. 
T. F. TOBIN, LL. B., 


Barrister and Solicitor, 
Rooms 8 and 9, Herald Building, Halifax. 
Foreign Collections. Estates and General 
Business promptly attended to. Refer to 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Eastern Trust 
Company. 


MANITOBA. 
Winnipeg. 


PITBLADO, HOSKIN & 
GRUNDY. 


PITBLADO, GRUNDY & 
BENNEST. 


Barristers, etc. 

Firm members: Hon. Colin H. Campbell, K. 
C. (Attorney General of Manitoba); Isaac 
Pitblado, LL B. A. Erskine Hoskin, B. C. L.; 
H. P. Brundy E. H. Bennest. 

Address: Bank of Hamilton Chambers, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Cable address: ‘‘Camfords.” 

Solicitors for Toronto General Trusts Cor- 
poration, Bank of Hamilton, Mutual Life As- 
surance Company, Landed Banking & Loan 
Company, etc. 

Commercial and Company Law a specialty. 


CAMPBELL, 


CAMPBELL, 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Calgary 
LOUGHEED & BENNETT, 


Barristers, Solicitors, Advocates, etc. 

Firm: Hon. J. A. Lougheed, K. ~ R. 
Bennett, LL. B.; H. A. Allison, LL. B. 

Cables: Lougheed, Calgary. 
Solicitors for: Bank of Montreal, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Merchants Bank of Canada, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Irrigation and British Columbia Land 
Department, R. G. Dun & Company, Royal 
Trust Company, Union Trust Company, Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada, Massey Harris Company. 
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SPECIAL DIRECTORY OF COLLECTION BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


NOTICE—The banks and trust companies in this list have exceptional facilities for col- 


lections in their respective cities. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham............... Birmingham Trust and Savings Co.—Capital $500,000. Surplus 
$225,000. Arthur W. Smith, President ; Tom O. Smith, Vice Presi- 
dent; Wm. H. Manly, Cashier. The very best facilities for hand- 
ling collections. 

I stintaaguhtvigeyacai City Bank and Trust Company.—Capital $500,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits over $400,000. E J. Buck, President; A. I. 
Selden, Cashier. 


CALIFORNIA 


PRON ~itissinakarntiniiia The First National Bank—Capital $100,000. Surplus and Profit, 
$135,000. Ernest H. May, President; R. I. Rogers, Cashier; 
Special tacilities for collections. 

PRE jasc siecettcccteel The San Joaquin Valley Bank—Capital $264,300. Surplus $200,000. 
Joseph Fyfe, President. R. B. Teefy, Cashier. Careful attention 
and prompt returns for all collections. 


COLORADO 


SS UL Continental Trust Company—Capital $300,000. Wm. E: Hughes, 
President. General Trust Company and Banking Business. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport............0000. The City National Bank — Capital $250,000. Surplus and Profits 
$320,000. Frank Miller, President; Charles E. Hough, Cashier; 
H. B. Terrill, Asst. Cashier. Collections receive special attention 
and made on favorable terms. 


GEORGIA 


RITE PIPES. The National Bank of Augusta—Capital $250,000. Surplus $50,000. 
Undivided profits $125,000. L.C. Hayne, President; F. G. Ford, 
Cashier. Correspondence solicited. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis............... The Merchants National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus fund 
and profits $750,000. U.S. Depository. O. N. Frenzel, President; 
O. F. Frenzel, Cashier. 


IDAHO 


PRODI. ceasisihinsbassieneisnie The Boise City National Bank.—Capital $100,000.00. Surplus and 
profits, $175,000.00. U.S. Depositary. F.R. Coffin, President, and 
J. E. Clinton, Jr., Cashier. 


OWA 
WaT Ginn. atisicccoeiad Black Hawk National Bank—Capital and surplus $200,000. F. F. 


McElhinney, President; Chas. M. Knoop, cashier. Send us your 
business; it will have careful and prompt attention. 


KENTUCKY 


EAMUBO VUNG. 350: <0sssceyhciny The American National Bank o: Louisville, Ky., with ample capital 
and surplus, and unparalleled advantages for collecting over the 
Ohio valley, tenders its services to the bankers of the country. Lo- 
gan C. Murray, President. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore................0+ First National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and Profits 
$475,000. Deposits $6,500,000. J. D. Ferguson, President; H. B. 
Wilcox, Cashier. Send us your Maryland business if you want. 
prompt and satisfactory service on reasonable terms. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NE sic cisstespsissirevbens The Eliot National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and profits 
$1,000,000. Harry L. Burrage, President; Garrard Comly, Vice 
President. 

PEPE... cobizscovcnsesiss The Holyoke National Bank—Capital $200,000. Surplus and undivid- 


ed profits over $230,000 (all earned). Prompt attention to col- 
lections. On “the Roll of Honor.”’ 
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MEXICO 


City of Mexico........... United States and Mexican Trust Company (apartado 2264) Mex- 
ico,D. F. A. E. Stilwell, President ; S. W. Rider, Manager Mexico 
City office. 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek................ The Old National Bank.—Capital $150,000. Surplus and profits 
$57,378. Deposits $2,340,000. Edwin C. Nichols, President. L. 
T. Karcher, Cashier. 


IR isincinieiinsscosessvad State Savings Bank.—Capital and Surplus $2,000,000.00 
Grand Rapids............. The Grand Rapids National Bank. United States Depusitary, 


Capital $500,000. Surplus ‘and profits $149,000. President. 
Dudley E. Waters. Cashier, Frank M. Davis. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City..........000 Commerce Trust Company—Capital $1,000,000. Undivided profits 
$30,000. W.S. Woods, President; W. T. Kemper, Vice-President; 
H.C .Schwitzgebel, Secretary and Treasurer. Collections promptly 
made and remitted for on day of payment. K. C. Correspondent 
National Bank of Commerce. 


NEW JERSEY 


TE First National Bank. Capital and Surplus $1,100,000. Collections 
a specialty and remitted foron day of payment. E. T. Bell, 
President; R. J. Nelden, Cashier. 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton................ First National Bank.—Capital $400,000. Surplus $300,000. Presi- 
dent, W. G. Phelps; Cashier, A. J. Parsons. 
I aiirosns acanicasatioiial The Peoples Bank. — Capital $300,000.00. Surplus and Profits 


$200,000,00. Deposits $4,000,000.00. A. D. Bissell, President ; 
E. J. Newell, Cashier. Send us your Buffalo collections and you 
will receive prompt returns at low rates. 

PRR iiss si. nsirctcsasied Commercial National Bank of Syracuse.—Capital $500,000. Sur- 
plus and undivided profits $257,698. H. S. Holden, President 
Anthony Lamb, Cashier. Designated Reserve Depository for Trust 
Companies of New York State. 


OHIO 
se The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company—Capital $500,000, 
Surplus $2,000,000. J. G. Schmidlapp, President; A. B. Vorheis. 
Vice-President; R. A. Koehler, Secretary and Treasurer; Edgar 
Stark, Trust Officer. 

Clevelana ................00 The Citizens Savings and Trust Co.—The oldest and largest trust 
company in Ohio. Capital and Surplus $6,000,000. Assets over 
$42,000,000. Four per cent. interest paid on idle funds. 

Rs ccctsncvctceitenitg The Capital Trust Company.—Capital $400,000. W. D. Gilbert, 
President; A. W. Mackenzie, Secretary-Treasurer. Invites Central 
Ohio business. 


BORORTICOR 6. oe sicss ssc cscnkcss The Second National Bank. Capital $100,000.00. Surplus and 
profits $153,714.00. Charles E. Heiser, President; George P. 
Sohngen, Vice President; John E. Heiser, Cashier. Collections a 
specialty. 

Springfield. ...............00. The First National Bank.—Capital $400,000. Surplus and profits, 


$250,000. Oscar F. Martin, President; George W. Winger Cashier. 
All business entrusted to us will receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 

Rs sina tinntosonsiinnsesil The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Co.— Capital $600,000. Surplus 
$300,000. Jas. J. Robison, President. E. H. Cady, Cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DEG isaascciscrniscebvinesee Beaver Trust Co.—Capital $300,000. Surplus $50,000. Offers special 
collection facilities. Jesse R. Leonard, President; Charles M. 
Hughes, Treasurer. 

be 9 Ae nae First National Bank.— Capital $100,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits, $466,000. Collections have the personal attention ot an 
officer of the bank. We remit on day of payment. 
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EAC GINEE .iicisisecesssicss The Farmers Trust Company—j]. W. B. Bausman, President; C. 
A. Fon Dermith, Treasurer. We solicit accounts of Banks, Trust 
Companies, Merchants and Corporations. 

Philadelphia............... Farmers & Mechanics National Bank—Organized 1807. Capital $2,- 
000,000. Surplus $1,000,000. Deposits $15,000,000. Active and 
reserve accounts of Trust Companies and Banks invited. Howard 
W. Lewis, President; H. B. Bartow, Cashier. 

EE The Bank of Pittsburg N. A.—Oldest Bank in the United States west 
of the Alleghany mountains. Correspondents in all the important 
cities in the United States and hundreds of direct connections in 
Western Pennsylvania and contiguous territory. 

WR visctirtinperetenidins The Farmers National Bank. Isaac Eckert, President; W. L. Davis, 
Cashier. We make a specialty of prompt presentation and prompt 
returns of all items entrusted to our care. 

LS A oS ee York Trust Co.—Capital, $250,000. Surplus $60,000. W. H. Lanius, 

President; Smyser Williams, Vice President; Ellis S. Lewis, Treas- 
urer. Transacts a general banking, trust and real estate business. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.............00+. Atlantic National Bank—Capital $225,000.Surplus $112,000. Deposits 
over $1,800,000. Direct connections with all towns in Rhode 


Island. 
TENNESSEE 


Nahi Wille.. ...ssccccsdecovee The American National Bank.—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and 
Profits $387,823. W. W. Berry, President; N. P. Le Sueur, Cashier. 
Collections a speciality. 

Memphis..................04 Union and Planters Bank and Trust Co.. Capital and surplus 
$1,650,000 S. P. Read, President; J. D. McDowell, Cashier. Collec- 
tions a specialty. 

TEXAS 


AG wtenrcatacaiadiseeiaane Trust Company of Dallas—Capital $200,000; undivided profits $100,- 
000; stockholders’ liability $200,000. H. A. Kahler, President; 
Robert S. Green, Secretary. Special Collection Facilities. 

TE Pe oncceicicnicitubtinsnsied Guaranty Trust and Banking Company—Capital $300,000; the 
largest Trust and Banking Company in the Southwest. Special 
facilities for handling business in West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and the Republic of Mexico. Collections solicited and correspon- 
dence invited. 


Fort Worth...... - veswenad Hunter-Phelan Savings Bank and Trust Company. Collections a 
specialty and remitted for on day of payment. 
Galveston.............0.000 Texas Bank and Trust Company—Capital $200,000. Surplus 


$200,000. I. H. Kempner, President; J. G. McCarthy, Cashier. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond..............000+ Merchants National Bank—Capital $200,000. Surplus and Profits 
$804,555. John P. Branch, President; Thomas B. McAdams, 
Cashier. Has best facilities for handling items in the Virginias and’ 


Carolinas. 
WASHINGTON 
IN cclcosccncciatncriainn The Old National Bank.—Capital $500,000. D. W. Twohy, Presi- 
dent; W. D. Vincent, Cashier. We know your wants and want your 
business. 
GC ecsnavesscccinetcndnial Northwest Trust and Safe Deposit Co.—Capital $70,000. 


E. Shorrock, President and Manager; Alexander Myers, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Special facilities for collections. 

TRON, .crecvesacéadnvnsnstins Pacific National Bank.—Capital $300,000. Surplus and Profits 
$150,000. R. L. M‘Cormick, President; W. M. Ladd, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; C. H. Hyde, Vice-President; L. J. Pentecost, Vice-President ; 
Stephen Appleby, Cashier; A. A. Miller, Asst. Cashier. 


WISCONSIN 


oo a SEES Bank of Hamilton—Capital $2,500,000. Reserve $2,500,000. Total 
Assets $32,000,000 J. Turnbull, General Manager; C. Bartlett, 
Manager Hamilton Office. Collections effected promptly and 
cheaply. Correspondence solicited. 

Milwaukee.............000+ Milwaukee National Bank of Wisconsin.—Capital $450,000. Surplus. 
$100,000. George W. Strohmeyer, President; W. F. Filter, Cashier. 
Invites your business upon liberal terms and guarantee of prompt 
service. Correspondence invited. 
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ONTARIO 


ER ie ins cisosecctvoca Bank of /lontreal.—Capital, $14,400,000. Rest, $11,000,000. 
Undivided Profits, $159,831. Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal, G. C. M. G., Hon. President; Hon. Sir Geo. A. 
Drummond, President; E. S. Clouston, Vice-President and General 
Manager. The Bank has 122 branches throughout Canada, be- 
sides having branches in London, Eng., New York, Chicago, Spo- 
kane, Newfoundland.and Mexico. 


MI avin sista Sachin The Bank of Toronto.—Capital $4,000,000. Reserve $4,500,000. 
ONTARIO BRANCHES QUEBEO 

Toronto Collingwood] } Millbrook Shelburne Montreal 

‘6 offices) Copper Clift | Newmarket Stayner (3 offices) 
Allandale Creemore Oakville Sudbury Maisonneuve 
Aurora Dorchester Oil Springs Thornbury Point St. Charles 
a — ‘ Omemee Victoria Harbor Gaspe 
Bradford > a Parry Harbor Wallaceburg St. Lambert 
Brantford Hastings Parry Sound same Manitoba 
Brockville Keene Peterboro re Cartwright 
Burford London Petrolia SASKATCHEWAN Pilot Mound 
Cardinal London East Port Hope Langenburg Portage la Prairle 
Cobourg London North ° Preston Quill Lake Rossburn 
Colborne Lynden 5 St. Catharines Wolseley Swan River 
Coldwater Merritton Sarnia Yorkton Winnipeg 


The collection of commercial bills receives prompt attention. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
ILLINOIS 


CNG ici cikssnnsiensetens McGregor, Chase & Co.—Banks’ and Trust Companies’ Audits and 
Investigations. Address, First National Bank Building. 


ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) 


Surplus and 
Undivided 














NAME Capital Profits Deposits Par Value Div. Bk.Value. Bid. Asked 
Bankers Trust Co........... $500,000 $230,455 — — $100 8% 146 165 170 
Commonwealth Trust Co..... 2,000,000 3,913,954 $10,173,042 100 22% 295 289 295 
Mercantile Trust ............ 8,000,000 6,803,987 21,426,103 100 20% 326 320 325 
Mississippi Valley Trust..... 3,000,000 5,641,468 17,552,869 100 16% 288 285 295 
Missouri-Lincoln Trust...... 3,000,000 1,170,326 —— 100 nia — « —— 
St. Louis Union Trust....... 5,000,000 6,515,990 20,351,077 100 16% 230 350 370 
Title Guaranty and Trust.... 1,500,000 840,102 —— — 100 4% 156 471% 49 
Trust Co. of St. Louis Co..... 200,000 135,644 277,010 50 . 12% 167 —— 103 


Corrected by A. G. Edwards & Sons’ Brokerage Co.. 410-412 Olive St.. St. Louis. 


New Banks and Trust Companies in Burlington County Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

Tennessee. A comparative statement issued by the 
Burlington County Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company of Moorestown, N. J., expresses 
better than in words the sound growth of 


During the year ending July 15 there 
were fifty-seven State banks incorporated 


in Tennessee. During the past year the ag- this institution. The comparisons follow: 
gregate capital stock of the new banks was pee Profits Trust 
$2,141,000, while during the previous year *18t (Harned) Deposits Assets Funds 
5 vi rt ‘ 1890 $ 2,276 $ 152,203 $ 204,479 $ 4,000 

the total capital stock of the fifty-seven 1896 5,703 386,696 538,852 91,317 
dike gs ied aa 1901 19,025 1,092,304 1,288,117 362,942 
banks chartered was $2,922,000. 1906 77,089 1,373,806 1,655,796 763,846 
State Auditor Bilheimer, acting under au- The interest paid to depositors since or- 


thority of an opinion rendered by Attorney ganization aggregates $322,736.57; dividends 
paid to stockholders since organization, 
$81,880.00. The number of depositors De- 
cember 31, . 1906, was 2797, aggregating 
$1,374,707.25. The capital of $50,000 in 1890 
has been increased to $100,000. The earned 
has no power under the law to examine surplus in 1896 was $30,000; 1901, $55,000 
branch banks. : and in 1906, $100,000. 


General Bingham has ordered banks operat 
ing branches, that there is no law providing 
for branches and ordered them to be closed. 
This action was brought because the auditor 
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OF MANHATTAN. Capital. 
DGOE  srruhadihccnsncctpsccnessdhbesscrscntecticcsitials $1,250,000 
Bankers’ Trust Co.......... enenéonansbunniiandies 1,000,000 
a vecscckaxsccsacenscesnuiesonasnaeveda 1,000,000 
PI cnciccnstcctenensccrqhoesconkusssibincteseie 700,000 
SIS ics is dc cndsckinaa rcs cebebsuensaeormubokniwene 1,500,000 
AG ie aS eR Ae IE re Sapam eS ane eT 1,000,000 
ciiiicdninhvesudasS pevototukicanbibesnexatartbs 1,000,000 
ONIN <, cicccacianssndscocstncrdpaubuxtrimasacae 500.000 
IL hinds nscnpniinieasabebsotdoesceegss coeubaesions 500,000 
ln cin sectencacancnbidindstavungerestenens 3,000,000 
Farmers’ Loan & TrusSt...............cccscccossee 1,000,000 
IN sie fois oto 2 facdeen ad chicocd bee 750,000 
IN a: nonenadasananesinetinetanseecneh 1,000,000 
SET. UND i576's dnndanion dausinakocvadiksbesasqntts 500,000 
Ne 5 son snains-seonbravcnhentibesmehiauubeie 2,000,000 
ae iin oh cath end sheantnausnahdaaatobaed 500,000 
NEI ss cxcicnacsicadedadehsatbbsbiorebasén 711,600 
SIE, Fa ihn i nat dngenccesadconsipaapaitecdmeeente 1,000,000 
Italian American Trust Co.. ............... iain 500,000 
I. ol nc dschedened Moeenanions 1,200,000 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & Trust........... 4,000,000 
IIT cc i et anne oteseaghabaapaeneehenbicniuel 
III <ssncaunthiavencuwnsnisenkiinna’ o> #edabing 
INS, (is sd dncegdocs bodenacaanshicagoubtunnibe 
PINON <inkck stninsycésinenstecesiyasiamabaneiees 
I oie k 0s raiiidinm ed nabbndeukesonasudiiisie 
INE MARINI... uns conensbinenshaecséedastetes 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust... 
New York Trust Co.......... 
a ities ke cesemeanensiegies 
Title Guarantee & Trust 
es Oe OE CNG ii vince ccovccnccpnesosacceess 2,000,000 
EER RIE UR Si SE Se eR aa De Eee 
U. 8. Mtge. & Trust 
IE adiasnttndsiccs civabasiescvebincainnts 
I 65 ascot Seducecusnshedens 
TTT TS 
MT lebih icscich ductinibedacceetnkndidbneianssvan 

BROOKLYN 

OR RE Wisi cscs cacotecccrsdseonsccchece 
IE, bist sckkes saad thaoneaibst; shasdsnbounedaebiless 
RST RIEL SELLS ROS LIE 
a ce akc dace eine 
REITER LIT ae en RL, SME 
I ONE OI, 5 5s ssevaencdasadetcconstsunss 
RR NN isi anadsinncendinsehsssseubmnin 
Long Island Loan & Trust.................s000. 


Queens County 
Williamsburgh 


Peer eeerer iret errr r er) 
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Condition of Greater New York Trust Companies 





































Surplus 

and Profits. Deposits, 

Aug, 22,1907 Aug. 22.1907 Par. 
$229,067 $8,965,748 100 
1,375,935 23,861,609 100 
8,198,127 18,433,630 100 

429,182 3,932,751 100 

837,378 7,897 654 a 
15,796,238 42,137,583 100 
1,171,772 6,774,342 100 
300,741 3,876,993 100 
1,101,103 8,898,944 100 
10,352,531 17,381,125 100 
7,430,801 81,702,516 25 
800,280 3,028,405 100 
1,643,481 17,532,799 100 
765,865 7,423,431 100 
6,493,274 42,317,147 100 
607,599 4,185,259 100 
406,260 2,636,977 100 
168,187 2,066,177 100 
78,563 1,569,289 100 
5,707,308 62,313,496 100 
6,056,241 8,548,718 100 
704,114 22,400,961 100 
2,120,630 10,975,959 30 
7,146,286 35,119,134 100 
7,345,150 23,747,753 100 
8,406,445 41,367,797 100 
577,646 5,763,504 100 
3,230,365 33,782,458 100 
11,027,608 35,517,363 100 
1,553,028 12,884,260 100 
7,866,724 28,495,983 100 
10,482,464 64,125,000 100 
7,886,348 48,231,646 100 
4,650,793 30,982,565 100 
13,557,815 59,394,162 100 
1,520,122 8,101,353 100 
1,124,877 9,798,343 100 
501,380 11,265,038 100 
2,337,279 14,463,638 100 
168,985 1,592,399 100 
203,116 3,104,412 100 
3,040,106 10,929,964 100 
1,014,212 6,734.734 100 
334,372 2,750,226 100 
1,650,242 12,346,327 100 
1,764,028 7,055,371 100 
490 536 8,290,232 100 
1,591,807 14,987,205 100 
156,051 1,933,351 100 
444.404 8,204,666 100 


Corrected by L. A. Norton, 25 Broad St., N. Y. City. 


Bid. 
335 
450 
150 
195 
200 
200 
375 


140 


300 


425 


325 


145 


320 


440 


430 


300 


* Not including extra dividend. 
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Div. 
16 
20 


6 
*60 


10 
10 
40 
12 
*10 
20 


*50 
12 
12 
12 

*20 
24 
20 


*40 
32 
10 
16 

*32 
50 

*20 
50 

73 
12 


20 


14 


1 
a 


12 
12 


12 








L. A. NORTON 


Specialist in 


25 Broad Street 
New York 


New York Bank Stocks 


New York Trust Co. Stocks 





New York Realty Co. Stocks 


New York Insurance and Surety 


Co. Stocks 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) 


Surplus and 


*Authorized Undivided *Last 
Capital. Profits. Deposits *Par, Sale, *Date. 
SN TE hci nccscecsscosccashtesine $200,000 $105.318 $285,706 100 160 8-9-07 
II NN cies ccceseccsecenes 500,000 60,960 469,919 50 31 5-8-07 
Central Trust and Saving...................+ 750,000 408,626 2,743,393 50 79% 8-14-07 
NE FD ou, ccacaccocccccdenaess 200,000 100,000 106,994 50 
I i ee cs nendeneannse 250,000 283.544 845,057 50 101 9-21-04 
Columbia Ave. Sav. Fund, Safe Dep.T.&'T. 500,000 291,809 2,199,587 100 120 4-10-07 
Commonwealth Title Insurance & Trust.. 1,000,000 1,188,186 5,897,730 100 222%, 9-18-07 
OIE ITI ids cccrtsadccrenssconscncnces 1,000,000 1,926,992 8,630,208 100 400 4-8-03 
Continental Title & Trust Co .................. 1,000,000 234,640 4,017,312 50 55 2-27-07 
Empire Title & Trust Co................00.000+ 500,000 6,041 186,922 50 25%, 7-24-07 
Equitable Trust Co.............. ‘idikdaeRabbobueene 1,000,000 333,536 3,693,411 100 112% = 2-27-07 
Excelsior Trust and Saving Fund............ 300,000 35,882 771,420 50 3714 11-21-06 
SIE IE TID. 5 cccindccnstanccsseessndnonses 200,000 31,950 42.050 100 125 5-29-07 
CB EE ST eae 2,000,000 8,623,025 26,871,022 100 785 7-24-07 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania ist pref...... 1,707,100 1,649,848 2,157,377 100 104%, 7-3-07 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania 2nd pref... 1,786,100 1,649,848 2,157,377 100 105 4-2-07 
First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust...... 1,000,000 8,387 100 
Frankford Real Estate, Trust & Safe Dep. 125,000 159,544 1,833,409 50 80 4-18-06 
MMII SEEMNE COO ccnccecccccccosecessccccesens 260,000 63,954 486,835 10 124% 6-19-07 
German American Title & Trust Co........ 500,000 222,046 1,949,536 50 69 1-2-06. 
COIN MING ois cscceccccccsccocseccses 600,000 660,744 3,825,591 100 250 9-19-06 
Girard Ave, Title & Trust ..................... 200,000 125,541 403,172 50 75 7-31-07 
|S _ RSS RS 2,500,000 9,773,806 42,477,027 100 780 9-18-07 
Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit .......... 1,000,000 648,455 5,725,320 100 200 6-5-07 
ION IN Con vc cnccsicccconcccocucs 500,000 137,296 1,228,081 50 73% 5-1-07 
Holmesburg Trust Co,........... sda 125,000 25,232 50 
Industrial Trust, Title and Savings........ 500,000 645,068 4,234,228 50 1201, = 1-30-07 
Integrity Title Ins., Trust & Safe Dep...... 500,000 777,862 3,607,651 50 107 4-17-07 
Investment Co. of Philadelphia............... 2,000,000 1,112,744 1,486,014 50 53 7-3-07 
Investment Trust Co. ... ........... 600,000 10,875 100 
Kensington Trust Co. .................. 150,000 3,604 50 
Land Title & Trust Co.............cscccccesseess 2,000,000 2,717,426 8,826,316 100 298 8-28-07 
i iainncctinistaninsdsoscoeneoresisinen 500,000 122,625 100 12744 10-2-07 
Lincoln Savings & Trust Oo................... 500,000 13,630 258,726 50 35 7-30-06 
Merchants’ Trust Co...... RES EEE La AT eee 500,000 117,213 1,350,304 100 107 7-3-07 
Mortgage Trust Co. of Pennsylvania...... 500,000 290,005 153,606 100 10 10-31-06 
NG Sa en 500,000 1,035,185 6,617,654 100 270 6-19-07 
North Philadelphia Trust...... ............... 150,000 43,855 774,651 50 70 2-21-06 
Northwestern Trust Co...............cccsscceee 150,000 76,116 577,171 50 80 8-21--07 
SES 150,000 43,989 270,323 
Penn.©o. for Ins, on Lives & Grant. Annu. 2,000,000 3,721,405 17,580,118 100 521 8-14-07 
a 750,000 1,586 50 50 7-3-07 
Philadelphia Mortgage and Trust Co...... 500,000 71,323 19,574 100 30 11-1-05 
Philadelphia Trust Safe Dep. & Ins. Co. 1,000,000 3,671,763 7,551,821 100 500 2-20-07 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Phila...... 1,000,006 4,638,101 8,825,714 100 755 7-3-07 
Real Estate Trust Co., Com............. 1,500,000 296,335 8,062,100 100 
Real Estate Trust Co,, Pfd ..............c.ce00e 4,500,000 296,335 3,062,100 100 8514 
Real Estate Title Insurance & Trust Co... 1,000,000 753,144 8,846,480 100 222%, 9-18-07 
SEER 200,000 32,393 50 6234 8-21-07 
Rittenhouse Trust Co..............ccccccscscceee 250,000 53,427 387,923 50 58 2-13-07 
Tacony Savings Fund, Safe Dep., T. & T. 150,000 115,988 654,403 100 160 8-7-06 
Tradesmen’s Trust and Savings Fund... 1,000,000 253,093 1,329,289 100 118 7-10-07 
Trust Co. of North America.................... 1,000,000 $26,755 8,187,441 100 12544 8-7-07 
Union Trust Co..............0.6. 2s I eee 500,000 110,196 1,961,532 50 40 4-10-07 
United Sec. Life Insurance & Trust Co... 1,000,000 726,292 1,242,315 100 125 6-5-07 
Wayne Junction Trust Co ...........ccceeceeeee 160,000 43,627 171,084 100 125 12-19-06 
Weat Bnd Trust Oo.,,........-scccocccsccoccccccoses 1,000,000 1,120,646 4,094,686 50 125 6-26-07 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust Co......... 500,000 310,647 2,858,954 50 9414 3-13-07 
*Oorrected by DeHaven & Townsend, 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) 

Capital. Surplus. Deposits. Par. Bid. Ask. yok, PY 
American Trust & Savings Bank..... $3,000,000 $2,513,137.00 $26,881,653.00 100 230 235 184 8¢ 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois........... 2,000,000 990,953.00 11,522,947.00 100 158 161 150 74 
Chicago Sav. Bank & Trust Co......... 560,000 91, 036.00 2,986,767.00 100 132 137 118 ss 
Colonial Trust & Sav. ............-....0000. 600,000 543,505.00 2,693,885.00 100 195 200 191 10¢ 
Drovers Trust & Sav. ..................005 200,000 78,341.00 2,076,998.00 100 165 168 139 64 
First Trust and Savings............ 2,000,000 1,214,643.00 $8,227,89100 100 ... ... 161 ai 
Illinois Trust & Sav. Bank............... 5,000,000 7,982,228.00 94,425,974 00 100 520 535 260 16&4x 
Merchants’ Loan and Trust Co........ 3,000,000 4,462,542.00 50,854,424.00 100 360 367 249 12, 
Metropolitan Trust & Sav. Bank..... 750,000 355,601.00 5,132,881.00 100 147 153 147 6, 
Northern Trust Co......................... 1,500,000 1,812,053.00  27,851,693.00 100 370 390 221 8q 
NEES See eee 500,000 556,509.00 4,911,957.00 100 225 240 213 8% 
State Bank of Chicago... ................- 1,000,000 1,123,424 00 18,609,373,00 100 295 305 212 10% 
I 1,000,000 1,031,808.00  11,535,187.00 100 300 ... 203 “ 
Western Trust & Savings Bank........ 1,000,000 329,706.00 8,241,387.00 100 162 170 131 64 


Corrected by Zeiler, Fairman & Co. First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 
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CONDITION OF PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANIES 


(Latest Available Statements) 


Surplus 
and 
Authorized Undivided 
Profits Deposits. Par. Bid. Ask. Div. 
70 bet 





BATS THOM OO vo cescecicsvccsccsacessenabecbeted $13,779 ES 100 : 
ENE SII Aas ne conn echnes sousnvcsenccsnaakenie 43,765 543,918 50 65 5 
CEE SRE COG... onccassuntbieesistecesiceons 6, 280,459 11,364,897 100 265 ae 12 
Commonwealth Trust Co ..............ccceeeeee 1,500 1,391.443 2,445,533 100 160 170 8 
Continental Trust Co.,...........cccccccsscsveses 108,070 270,600 100 95 “ates 4 
East End Sav. & Trust Co...... bik 118,590 931,984 100 125 La. 6 
Fidelity Title and Trust Co......... 5,007,244 9,822,303 100 490 500 16 
Franklin Savings & Trust Co 42,757 250,399 50 cate 8: 5 
CO I i iincicinkncdbssrtcsvcncesccisoseces 100,839 116,242 100 etn 150 8 
Guarantee Title & Trust Co.................... 1,000,000 919,697 5,389,287 100 160 165 6 
IE IIS BIN oicnc cescadsanentcupeasicccean 140,039 166,443 25 40 as ‘es 
Hazelwood Sav. & Trust Co................... 86,595 458,210 100 157144 160 6 
Hill Top Savings & Trust Co.............. ...- 31,387 593,964 50 nee es 6 
SE ME SE Riis dsivicesins ckesiendecsseibunioel 500,000 Bee = pean: 100 125 - 
International Sav. & Trust Co 20,047 176,568 25 20 ‘bie tae 
BET OIE OID... icin cosccsccibbenanucvencte 2,000,000 770,824 2,034,734 100 sie 105 5 
RN REI chiidivcetes's ks neede 205 111,235 427,071 100 iad Pes 4 
Mercantile Trust 00. .......icccccsccscosecsccceeee 263,199 635,117 100 115 120 ‘is 
Merchants’ Sav. & Trust Co...............0..0 500,000 128,576 440,060 50 ‘eh "ae 6 
Metropolitan Sav. & Trust Co................. 125,000 15,766 277,839 100 ee 52 ie 
Metropolitan Trust Co.................seseeeeees 125,000 17,354 237,172 100 4 
Mt. Washington Sav. & Trust Co............. 125,000 16,569 107,497 50 = 
Oakland Savings & Trust Co................... 200,000 150,615 544,292 100 6 
NI INO. 5c. sc ccecnacscosccncoanauis 250,000 73,010 1,044,700 100... cay 5 
NE STN IO 5. ci anesocdcesbbsucocsanenta 2,000,000 4,213,194 11,513,273 100 380 390 20 
Pittsburgh Surety Co............ccccccccccsseseees 250,000 Pes ers - 100 Sie xe 
Potter Title & Trust Co. .........ccccccsccsccseces 200,000 21,928 71,932 100 ara ae 5 
Real Estate Trust Co................s0tscsccsssees 2,000,000 2,131,204 8,146,286 100 a 190 10 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co. ................cceeeeee 3,000,000 7,704,397 488 100 300 305 16 
eGR BETIS TRUE iain ciccicncisvicdivccauacous 125,000 18,078 349,432 100 are bas 4 
South Bide Trust Oo...........cccocccsecesccedeces 300,000 54,430 775,287 100 110 4 
SINE III 9D o is cvccscvucsescctinccoaces oe . 125,000 2,264 87,489 100 es ee Re 
pS 1 eee 163,457 55,867 293,319 100 ae 128 
Union-Fidelity Title Insurance Co.......... 250,000 |. aR Oo 100 “i “re = 
IE: SIR crdincccnanaskepeihvinieiacasdeakouel 1,500,000 23,460,064 28,179,544 100 2500 2750 60 
Washington Trust Co. ..............ccccccese os 125,000 10,443 400,199 100 pase we 6 
West End Sav. Bk. and Trust Co............. 125,000 263,401 1,198,010 50 150 155 12 
CONDITION OF ALLEGHENY TRUST COMPANIES 
Surplus. Total 

Capital. and Profits Deposits. Par. — Bid. Ask. Div, 
Allegheny Trast 00. ........scccccssccssescesense $700,000 $255,817 $2,463,109 100 133 140 “a 
Doliar Gav: Fd. & Tr. Oo,.....cacccoccccccracses 1,000,000 1,052,003 3,043,618 100 275 300 16 
Manchester Sav. Bk. & Tr. Co................- 126,000 69,052 611,412 50 61 and 6 
PEOVIGORS THUG Gi. cisdccicicccascrescondeceses 150,000 76,999 594,340 100 ses 150 6 
Real Estate Sav. & Trust Co. ...............00. 200,000 126,624 1,263,600 100 138 ai 6 
Workingman’s Sav. Bk. & Tr. Co...... ...... 100,000 624,431 3,691,894 50 375 400 16 


Revised by R. J. Stoney, Jr., 424 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) 
Capital. Surplus. tenke. Par. Bid. Ask. 


American Trust Co..............ssecsesceeees- 1,000,000 $1,927,394 $ 9,557,892 100 345 

RF ee EN cs enesepest sensinvencosesened 500,000 609,026 4,938,229 100 * me 
BE hss csticunttvebstscensscooscnses 400,000 297,186 3,547,099 100 190 200 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. ......... 1,000,000 2,663,435 10,676,826 100 * oink 
CIN tan, sc ivcacasabanevescdsceiuannes 1,500,000 2,874,024 19,412,894 100 350 375 
CORD I GI hiccasccccctesccccecckescctited 100,000 87,514 449,820 100 eee ae 
Commonwealth Trust Co ..............ccceeeeee 1,000,000 765,572. 7,835,599 100 iis 175 
EE SIND IDs ciniins cacnaisnndpones sivieesoons 500,000 207,443 2,878,491 100 130 es 
International Trust Co................cceeeseeses 1,000,000 4,154,395 15,046,996 100 * 
Mattapan Deposit and Trust Co.............. 100,000 105,706 1,255,610 100 150 
ONO Fe OG inns < sascceucnrsessccnnesoss 500,000 152,215 2,014,349 100 120 

New England Trust Co................cccseseceee 1,000,000 2,364,235 15,242,548 100 * ate 
CEE COE UNI GUD ci cisccccccs.cctasncvicccesct 1,500,000 5,558,395 29,148,183 100 i 695 
PN INS Oa cccdcdscccccsccsssccsvccsontencet 200,000 170,007 2,693,458 100 200 Re 
State Street Trust Co..............cccccsoee. voce 600,000 693,946 7,143,262 100 ° 

United States Trust Co..............cccscceeseees 200,000 600,892 4,837,163 100 ° 


Corrected by Henderson & Howes, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
*Stock can only be sold through Board of Directors. 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital, - - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undividea Profits, 8,201 ,262.72 





Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Registrar and 
Transfer Agent. Takes charge of Real and Personal Property. 






Deposits received subject to cheque, or on certificate. Interest allowed on daily balances. 















Foreign 


Letters of Credit issued. 


OFFICERS 


Travellers’ Exchange. 





LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 
John Jacob Astor James B. Duke A. D. Juilliard Samuel Rea 
Charles H. Allen Henry M. Flagler Joseph Larocque Winthrop Rutherfurd 
George F. Baker Daniel Guggenheim D. O. Mills Thomas F. Ryan 
Edward J. Berwind G. G. Haven Levi P. Morton Jacob H. Schiff 
Paul D. Cravath James N. Jarvie Richard A. McCurdy Valentine P. Snyder 
Frederic Cromwell Walter S. Johnston W. G. Oakman Harry Payne Whitney 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Levi P. Morton Edward J. Berwind James N. Jarvie 

Thomas F. Ryan Paul D. Cravath Jacob H. Schiff 

Charles H. Allen G. G. Haven Harry Payne Whitney 





















UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 
First National Bank 
YORK, PA. 


Capital $500,000.00. Surplus $300,000.00 


M. H. McCALL, President. 


There is no puzzle about a bill or 
statement prepared on 


The ‘New Tri- Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 


§] The items appear in purple copy- 
ing and non-fading black ink and 
the credits in bright red. 


The price is the same as that 
of all Smith-Premier Models 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Company 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere 


R. H. SHINDEL, Vice-President & Cashier. 


JOHN A. ERWIN. Asst. Cashier. 


COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY 
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J. G. WHITE & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS 


43-49 EXCHANGE PLACE 
41-43 WALL STREET - _ - NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ENCINEERING DEPARTMENT CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 
Reports made on Electric Railways, Electric Light and Electric Railways, Electric Light and Power Plants, 
Power Properties, Steam Railways, etc,, etc., for Trust Steam Railroads, Water Works, Gas Works, etc., etc., 
Companies. Bankers and Investors. Separate Mechan- built on basis of either fixed amount or actual cost and 


ical, Electrical, Civil and Hydraulic Engineering De- | supervising fee. 
partments. Acts as Consulting or Supervising Engineers 


for work embraced in any ofits departments. 
e FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
OPERATING DEPARTMENT Assistance given in financing meritorious enterprises 


Electric Railways. Electric Light and Power Plants, for Public Service Utilities, Transportation or Industrial 
Gas Works, Water Works, etc., operated. Purposes. 








London Correspondents: Canadian Correspondents: 


J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, Lid. CANADIAN WHITE GOMPARY, Ltd. 


9 Cloak Lane, Cannon Street, London, E. C. Sovereign Bank Bidg., Montreal, 


Principal Philippine Office, Manila, FP. |. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS 


for automatically ringing bells are a 
great modern convenience where auto- 
matic signals are required. 

Prentiss 60 Day clocks are the only 60 
Day clocks manufactured in the world. 
When fitted with automatic calendar, 
pa make most superior timepieces 
without which no cffice is complete. 











Kanawha Banking & Trost Lo. 


CHARLESTON-KANAWHA, W. VA. 


Capital and Surplus $400,000.00 
Deposits - ~ 1,000.000.00 
Chas. ©. Lewis, President. H. B. Lewis, Cashier 


F. M. Staunton, V. Pres’t. H. P. Brightwell, A. Cashier 
Price, Smith, Spilman and Clay, Attorneys. 







Also Frying-pan, Electric. Synchronized 


Correspondents National Park Bank, New York. Fifth and Watchman’s Clocks. 


National Bank, Cincinnati, 0. National Bank of Virginia, 

Richmond, Va. Second National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. Mer- 

chants National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. Continental Trust 

Co., Baltimore, Md. W ‘estern Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 

lil. ‘Accounts of banks, firms and individuals solicited. 
Special attention to Charleston collections. 

General Banking, Trust and Savings Departmen ts. 










Send for Catalogue No. 187. 


rHE PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT Co. 
Dept. 18, 92 Chambers Street, NEW YORK CITY 








The Northwestern Banker 


Des Moines, lowa 


Devoted to the Banks and Bankers of the 
Northwest, which field it covers thoroughly. 

If you desire to keep in touch with the 
financial interests of the Northwest take the 
Northwestern Banker—$2.00 per year. 


It you desire business from the Northwest 
advertise in the Northwestern Banker—rates 
on application. 


Che American National Bank 





CAPITAL = $800,000.00 
SURPLUS - $200,000.00 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





LOGAN C. MURRAY, Prest. J. S. BOCKEE, V. Prest, 
R. F. WARFIELD, Cashier. 
CHAS. C. CARTER, Asst. Cashier. 
FORREST L. MOSELEY, Asst. Cashier 
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THERE JIS ONLY ONE. 


THE 
AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


with a Home Office at 43 Cedar Street and con- 


veniently located branches in principal cities. 


C Banks and Trust Companies are invited to take 
advantage of the unexceptional facilities afforded by 


its department for zndependent bank examinations. 
qC Ten years of organization and experience have 
developed a service which already appeals to a large 


clientele among progressive bankers. 


qC The completeness of the work does not imply 
large fees or the disturbing of office routine. 


qd Our reports are helpful. Their thoroughness is 
unquestioned. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 








